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ABSTRACT 

This publication is a guide for those planning and 
facilitating a "Helping Adults Learn" Workshop designed to assist 
higher education faculty and staff in promoting greater access and 
success for adult learners in higher education. An overview of the 
workshop describes the purpose, goals (to increase understanding of 
theory and research on adult learning, to assess the impact on adults 
of current institutional services and programs, to promote improved 
services and programs for adult learners) and objectives. An opening 
section discusses the role of the facilitator including 
responsibilities, materials, and planning tips. The workshop consists 
of four modules, each with its own section of the guide and covering: 
an introduction and overview; (2) characteristics of the adult 
learner; (3) facilitating adult learning success: designing programs; 

(4) facilitating adult learner success: designing instruction; and 

(5) facilitating the next steps: the needed resources. Each section 
outlines that section's objectives and suggests activities including 
worksheets for individual and small group activities. Appendix A 
contains sample agendas for a 6.5-hour format or an 8-hour format. 
Appendix B contains 14 overhead transparency masters. Appendix C 
contains four articles presented in the workbook for participants. 
Appendix D offers California State University references, and 
appendix E contains bibliographies totaling approximately 120 items 
for modules 2, 3, and 4. (JB) 
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Introduction 



Background 

The adult as a goal-directed learner has rapidly become an impetus for change in 
institutions of higher education. Nationally, the indicators of change extend from 
proposed programs for full-time adult students, to individual colleges and 
universities that offer curricula and instructional activities that are responsive to 
the needs of adults who live and work in a changing society. A major challenge 
for educators in the foreseeable future is to accommodate traditional educational 
patterns to the requirements of the adult learner. 



This workshop has been designed to engage faculty and staff in activities that 
could ultimately promote greater access and success for adult learners within 
higher education. The goals and objectives of the workshop are outlined on the 
following page. Sample agendas for the workshop may be found in Appendix A. 



How to Use this Guide 



This Guide has been created to provide you with the necessary resources and 
assistance to conduct the workshop. It includes all material included in the 
participant workbook and integrates it with special facilitator guidelines in a 
module-by-module format. 

This Guide contains all of the information you should need to conduct the 
workshop. Excerpts from the Participant Workbook are reproduced on the left 
hand side in each module, while corresponding instructor notes are outlined on 
the right. A set of transparency masters and supplemental resources are 
included at the end of the Guide to assist in the presentations. 

While the ideas presented in this Workshop are relevant to any faculty or staff 
member who works with adult learners, special facilitator notes have been 
included for workshops administered exclusively to California State 
University(CSU) faculty and staff. 




Overview of the Workshop 



Goals 

The workshop is designed to stimulate interest on the part of the participants, 
both individually and collectively, to: 

• Increase their knowledge and understanding of the theory and research 
related to adult learning. 

• Assess the impact of current institutional services and programs on the 
access and success of adults. 

• Promote needed changes in institutional services and academic 
programs to better serve adult learners. 

Objectives 

The workshop activities provide an opportunity for the participant to: 

• Explore the views held by theorists and colleagues about adults as 
learners. 

• Discover how institutional services and programs may be barriers to 
educational success as well as access for adults. 

• Consider the implications of concepts such as systematic instructional 
design, teaching style, and characteristics of effective instructors when 
planning instruction for adult learners. 

• Plan with campus colleagues the next steps to improve instruction and 
academic support services for adult learners. 
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The Role of the Facilitator 



Responsibilities 

The facilitator is the key to the success of the Helping Adults Learn Workshop. It 
is important «that the conduct of the workshop reflects the principles of adult 
learning embodied in the workshop. 

The primary responsibilities of the facilitator are to stimulate interest in the 
content and present it in such a way that participants can quickly see the 
situational applications of the concepts as they work or interact with adult 
learners. 

Another responsibility of the facilitator is to guide the learning process during the 
course of the workshop. The following actions enable the facilitator to make 
learning come to life in a relevant, meaningful, and insightful way: 



Set the conditions for learning. 

Establish immediately (at the beginning of the workshop) that participants are 
expected to contribute actively and fully to the learning process. Call upon their 
experiences and knowledge and encourage them to share with other participants. 



Set the mode and the pace. 

Establish immediately a participative, two-way mode (as opposed to the one-way "I 
teach, you learn" mode) and set a lively, energetic pace. 

Begin by creating opportunities for the participants to contribute. You can then 
react to participants 1 ideas, rather than vice versa. 

Remember, at the beginning of the workshop, it is more important for 
participants to feel right than to be right. 



Ensure that participants understand what they are experiencing and see ways it 
will benefit them. 

Use questioning and feedback techniques to help assure understanding. If an 
open atmosphere has been established in the beginning, participants -pants will 
volunteer information and should not need frequent prompting. 



Lead group discussions. 

Keep group discussions on track so that they are productive and satisfying. 



Avoid lecture. 

A rule-of-thumb: in an informal workshop such as this one, avoid unbroken 
presentations of longer than five minutes. Remember that learning is not a 
"spectator sport." 

Encourage participation by asking for reactions, comments, experiences. If a 
relaxed, participative climate has been established, getting participants to 
contribute should not be a problem. 



Materials You Will Need 

• Participant Workbooks (one per participant) 

• Overhead Slide set 

• Videotape "Helping Adults Learn" This program consists of four 10-minute 
segments draw from the Profiles in Adult Learning Series, and is intended for 
use with longer workshops (8 hours or more): 

1. Working Smarter: The Full Wisdom of Experience - Barry Sheckley 

2. Transitions — William Bridges 

3. First Impressions Last: An Educational Ecology — Arthur Chickering 

4. Facilitating Adult Learning Encounters — Stephen Brookfield 

• Supplemental Publications 

Hodgkinson, Harold L. (1985) All one system: Demographics of education - 
from kindergarten through graduate school The Institute for Educational 
Leadership. 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 310, Washington DC 20036. 
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For CSU Workshops 

Assembly Office of Research, State of California.CJune 1986) California 2000: 
A people in transition. Joint Publications Office, State Capitol, Box 942849, 
Sacramento, CA 94249-0001 

Hodgkinson, Harold L. (1986) California: The state and its educational 
system. The Institute for Educational Leadership. 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Suite 310, Washington DC 20036. 

Before the Workshop Begins 

The following are preparations you should make before the workshop begins: 

• Participants will be interacting frequently in small groups. The room 
arrangement should facilitate this type of activity. 

• Preview the videotape "Helping Adults Learn" to familiarize yourself with the 
content and organization of the program. 

• Be sure that video equipment is in working order and that it is the correct 
machine for your tape. 

• Be sure that the overhead projector is in working order. 

• Walk through the room to see if all participants can clearly see the overhead 
screen and video monitor. 

• Have a few extra pens or pencils ready. 

• If your presentation style includes using flipcharts, chalkboard, blank 
transparencies, etc., be sure the supplies you need are ready. 

• Distribute Workbooks around the room to indicate where you'd like 
participants to sit. 



Welcome, Introduction, 
and Overview 



module 1 



Participant Objectives (p. 1) 



In this part of the workshop, you will have the opportunity to: 

• Meet your fellow workshop participants and workshop facilitator(s). 

• Review the workshop objectives and schedule. 

• Determine how your expectations of the workshop fit into the agenda. 

• Consider your institution's response to the adult learner. 



Participant Workbook 
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Facilitator Objectives 

• To learn about participants backgrounds and experiences. 

• To assure participants that their knowledge and experiences are 
valuable assets and needed to maximize workshop effectiveness. 

• To discover participants' expectations of the workshop; i.e., to learn why 
they are attending and what they hope to gain from it. 

• To familiarize the group with the goals, objectives, and overall content of 
the workshop. 

• To demonstrate that participants are expected to participate individually 
and in groups. 

Welcome Participants 

1. Introduce yourself and any guests or observers. 

2. Give name of workshop and review goals and objectives. 

3. Discuss workshop logistics (phones, restrooms, messages, etc.). Be sure 
participants understand that they are free to get up, get coffee, etc., during the 
workshop. 

4. Explain that this is a participative workshop and that participation can begin 
with brief introductions. 

NOTE: The first 30 minutes of a workshop are the most crucial. They set the 
mood and the tone for the remaining experience. If the facilitator talks at 
length (identifying goals, objectives, schedule, subject matter content, etc.) 
with no planned participant interaction, he/she may be conveying to the 
participants that they should play "Pupil" to their "Teacher." 



Facilitator Notes 
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Small Group Activity (p. 1) 
Your fellow participants 



/ 



Individual Activity 

After reviewing the goals and objectives in the workbook overview, what would 
vou hope to gain from this workshop? 
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Small Group Activity (p. 1) 

This exercise requires that participants share information about themselves in 
small groups. 

1. Divide workshop into small groups. (Be sure that room has been arranged to 
allow for small group work.) Try to have no more than four groups altogether. 

NOTE: If the workshop is attended by nine or fewer participants, conduct this 
activity in one group. If attendance is ten or greater, divide the group into 
small groups of five to eight participants. 

2. Ask each participant to briefly describe his/her background and experiences to 
the small group. Space for notes, if needed, is provided in Workbook. 

3. Ask a few of the participants to tell you and the group-at-large who they are: 
the departments they are in, their connection with adult learners, experiences 
with adult learners, etc. This gives you an overview of the group, is helpful if 
some group members do not know each other, and gives the group an 
opportunity to participate early in the workshop. 

Individual Activity 

1. Ask participants to review the goals and objectives of the workshop and then 
enter in their Workbooks what they hope to gain from this experience. In other 
words, what are their individual objectives? 

2. Ask volunteers to share with the group-at-large their expectations. The more 
information you as a facilitator have about the participants, the better you can 
address their specific needs. 

Relate, to the extent that you can, participant expectations to workshop 
content. If a participant expects something that is not included in workshop 
content, can it be incorporated into the workshop? Can it be met in another 
way? 

If an expectation is not realistic in terms of the workshop content, say so. 
Avoid disappointment and frustration by misleading participants. 

* 3. Review Workshop Schedule as a means of introducing the subject matter to be 
covered in the workshop, 

4. Assess the compatibility of: (1) what you know of participants' backgrounds 
and experiences, (2) their reasons for attending, and (3) the actual subject- 
matter content of the workshop. 



Facilitator Notes 
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Participant Objectives (p. 3) 

In this part of the workshop, you will have the opportunity to: 

• Consider demographic and societal changes that contribute to an 
increased need for educational opportunities for adults. 

• Consider your perceptions of adult learners from the standpoint of 
diversity. 

• Identify modifications you could make based on a discussion of adult 
learner diversity. 

Presentation 



Who Adult Learners Are 



Unlike the traditional full-time student, for 
whom the educational experience is their major 
preoccupation, the adult learner must juggle a 
variety of roles and demands simultaneously. 

Numerous attempts have been made to develop 
a workable definition of the "adult learner." 
Some educational theorists differentiate adult 
learners from other individuals by chrono- 
logical age (e.g., all students over 23, 25, or 
some other age). Others see developmental 
state, cognitive complexity, learning goals, or 
degree of self-direction as the distinguishing 
characteristic rater than age. A rather common 
definition focuses on the complex social roles of 
the adult learner who is typically a spouse, 
parent, employee, and community member in 
addition to being a student. For example, 
Arthur Chickering, for the National 
Commission on Higher Education and the 
Adult Learner, defines "adult learner" as an 
individual whose m^jor role in life is 
something other than full-time student. 



Nationally, approximately 50% of 
students enrolled in institutions 
of higher education are over 25. 

Hodgkinson, 1985 
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Facilitator Objectives 

• Help participants recognize their perceptions or misperceptions of adult 
learners, and develop a consensual definition of the adult learner based 
on current research. 

• Present demographic information that will enable participants to 
appreciate the increasing involvement of adults in higher education. 

• Stimulate participant analysis of current institutional practices that 
show higher education's response to the adult learner. 

Presentation 

1. Give participants five minutes to read the section "Who Adult Learners 
Are'on page 3 of th~ir workbook. 

2. Ask for reactions to Chickering's definition of the adult learner (i.e., "an 
individual whose major life role is something other than full-time student"). 
If you accept this definition, what does it say about the pace and/or approach 
adult learners might take in pursuing an academic credential? 

3. Optional. Play the first segment of the videotape "Helping Adults Learn". 
Discuss the major points presented by Sheckley. 

4. Reinforce the statement by Hodgkinson (i.e., "nationally, 50% of the students 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning are over age 25"). Mention the 
source of the statement and show students the copy of Hodgkinson's report (All 
One System, included in Appendix D). 

5. Ask participants to contribute reasons for these demographic changes. Write 
their suggestions on the flip chart or chalkboard. Be sure the following key 
points are addressed: 

• Rapid obsolescence of scientific knowledge 

• Shift from an industrial society to an information state 

• Recognition of the relationship between learning, earning, and 
employability. 

6. Reinforce the need to begin developing support strategies and services to 
prepare for these demographic changes in the adult learner population. 



Facilitator Notes 



Supplemental Information for CSU Participants 

• The following are changing demographic trends in California (Source: 
California 2000: A people in transition, Assembly Office of Research, 1986) 

- By the year 2000, the majority of working adults will be minorities 

- Fastest growing segment of working adults is the least educated 

- Per capita, California ranks among the nation's four highest states 
participating in higher education 

- Percentage graduating from CSU is below national average (29% in 5 years 
versus 50% in 4 years) 

- More than 80% of Blacks and Hispanics pursuing postsecondary education 
enroll initially in community colleges 

- Transfer rates from community colleges to CSU are disproportionately low, 
particularly for minorities (16%) 

• The following are student demographics in the CSU system (Source: 1987 
study by Mason, W. and Fletcher, D. W. for the CSU Chancellors Office 
Division of Research and Development) 

- 43% of total enrollment over age 25 (campuses range from 20% to 65%) 

- Majority of students over age 25 are women - increasingly enrolled in 
traditionally male disciplines 

- 52% of baccalaureate degrees are awarded to graduates over age 25 

- 98% of masters degrees are awarded to graduates over age 25 

• In 1987, the Master Plan Renewed recognized that the older-part-time student 
has special needs. It entrusted the primary responsibility for serving these 
students to the California State University. 

• The Commission on the Older, Part-Time Student has been formed to 
recommend specific actions that will ensure greater equity and access for 
these students. The Commission will, among other actions: 

- Review system program, policies, procedures, and structures. 

- Recommend system goals for greater access and improved services. 

- Recommend specific policies and procedures. 

NOTE: Refer to the Mason and Fletcher publication in Appendix D for more 
information on CSU demographics. 



Facilitator Notes 
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Group Activity (p. 4) 

Based on your experience, identify characteristics of adult learners in relation to 
the dimensions summarized in Slide 2.1. 



Presentation (Slide 2.1, p. 4) 
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Presentation (Slide 2.1: Dimensions of Adult Learner Diversity) and 
Group Activity (p. 4) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 2.1. 

2. Ask participants to describe their perception of adult learners in terms of the 
dimensions described on the Slide. 

3. Participants may find it easier to describe adult learners by distinguishing 
between adult and childhood learners. Develop two columns on a flip chart or 
enamel board. Label one column "Childhood Learning Tendencies" and the 
other "Adult Learning Tendencies" 

List participant responses in the appropriate columns, making sure to explain 
that the categories represent opposite ends of a continuum rather than a 
distinct dichotomy, and that learners will vary in their placement along this 
continuum. Use the following chart as a key. 



LEARNER TENDENCIES: 
CHILDHOOD VERSUS ADULTHOOD 



Childhood 

Children depend upon adults for materia! support, 
psychological support, and life management. They are 
other-directed. 



Children perceive one of their maior roles in life to be 
that of learner. 



Children, to a large degree, learn what they are told 
to learn. 



Children view the established learning content as im- 
portant because adults tell them it is important. 

Children, as a group within educational settings, are 
much alike. They're approximately the same age, come 
from similar socioeconomic backgrounds, etc. 

Children actually perceive time differently than older 
people do. Our perception of time changes as we 
age— time seems to pass more quickly as we get older. 

Children have a limited experience base. 
Children generally (earn quickly. 



Children are open to new information and will readily 
adjust their views. 

Children's readiness to learn is linked to both academic 
development and biological development. 



Children learn (at least in part) because learning will 
be of use in the future. 

Children are often externally motivated (by the promise 
of good grades, praise from teachers and parents, etc.). 

Children have less-well-formed sets of expectations in 
terms of formal learning experiences. Their "filter" of 
past experiences is smaller than that of adults. 



Adulthood 

Adults depend upon themselves for material support 
and life management. Although they must still meet 
many psychological needs through others, they are 
largely self-directed. 

Adults perceive themselves to be doers— usi^g 
previous learning to achieve success as workers, 
parents, etc. 

Adults learn best when they perceive the outcomes of 
the learning process as valuable— contributing to their 
own development, work success, etc. 

Adults often have very different ideas about what it is 
important to learn. 

Adults are very different from each other. Adult learn- 
ing groups are likely to be composed of persons of 
many different ages, backgrounds, educational levels, 
etc. 

Adults, in addition to perceiving time itself differently 
than children do, also are more concerned about the 
effective use of time. 

Adults have a broad, rich experience base to which to 
relate new learning. 

Adults, for the most part, learn more slowly than 
children, but they learn just as well. They also have the 
added advantage of superior judgment (wisdom, if you 
will). 

Adults are much more likely to reject or explain away 
new information that contradicts their beliefs. 

Adults' readiness to learn is more directly linked to 
need— needs related to fulfilling their roles as workers, 
spouses, parents, etc., and to coping with life changes 
(divorce, death of a loved one, retirement, etc.). 

Adults are more concerned about the immediate ap- 
plicability of learning. 

Adults are more often internally motivated (by the poten- 
tial for feelings of worth, self-esteem, achievement, 
etc.). 

Adults have well-formed expectations, which, unfor- 
tunately, are sometimes negative because they are 
based upon unpleasant past formal learning experi- 
ences. 



Reprinted by permission from The National Center for Research in Vocational Education. (1987). Plan 
instruction for adults, Module N-4. Columbus, OH: Ohio State University. 
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Presentation (Slide 2.2, p. 4) 







Assumptions About 
r/te Adult Learner 






• Capable of learning throughout the 
life cycle 






• Proven learner through education 
and life experience 






♦ Motivated by life events to learn 






• Practical, problem -solving 
orientation to learning 






• Unique knowledge and experience 
brought to the learning environment 






• Self perception of independence 






• Adaptable to a self-directed learning 
environment 






• Experiences barriers to learning due 
to occupational and family roles 




11 
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Presentation (Slide 2.2: Assumptions About the Adult Learner) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 2.2. Ask participants if they have any questions 
regarding the assumptions listed. 

2. Ask if there is general agreement on these assumptions. Acknowledge any 
dissenting points of view, and clarify if possible. Do not spend too much time 
debating specifics. 

3. Optional. Play the second segment of the videotape "Helping Adults Learn'. 
Discuss the major points presented by Bridges. 

4. Remind participants to read Sheckley's article (located at the end of Module 2 
of the Participant Workbook and in Appendix C of this Guide). Mention that 
this article provides a comprehensive overview of current research related to 
adult learner characteristics. 

5. Remind participants of the Bibliography provided at the end of their Workbook. 
It includes several suggested references for further information on adult 
learner characteristics. 
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Group Activity (p. 5) 

Consider your own institution and identify ways in which higher education is 
responding to the adult learner. 



Planning Ahead 

Based on the discussion of diversity among adult learners, begin a list of changes 
you could make to improve your work with adult learners. 



Group Activity (p. 5) 



1. Invite participants to share information with the larger group on the ways in 
which their own institution is responding or plans to respond to the adult 
learner. Encourage 'them to consider ways in which their institution is 
addressing: 

- access and progression issues 

- curricular needs 

- instructional needs 

2. Encourage participants to meet with each other informally during the break to 
learn more about programs of interest. 

3. Explain to participants that in the next module, they will begin considering 
options for adult learners related to access and related student services. 



Planning Ahead 

1. Introduce this exercise as one that will be repeated throughout the workshop. 
It will provide an opportunity for participants to record actions they might 
consider taking now and in the future to bring about changes that will 
facilitate access and success for adult learners. 

2. Request that participants make at least one thoughtful entry. Emphasize that 
these will not be shared with the group. As individuals finish their entries 
they can begin a "stretch" break of about 10 minutes. 
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Facilitating the Access and 
Success of Adult Learners: 
Designing Programs 



Participant Objectives (p. 17) 
In this part of the workshop, you will have the opportunity to: 

• Consider the relationship between program design and factors affecting 
retention and completion rates. 

• Consider the impact of existing services on adults as learners. 

• Conceptualize an ideal array of student services. 

• Identify changes that might improve student services for adult learners 
in your institution. 

Presentation (Slides 3.1 - 3.6, pp. 17-18) 





Barriers Confronting 
Re-Entry Students 




Institutional Barriers 

• Policies and requirements 

• Procedures and practices 

• Inconvenient schedules and locations 

• Inappropriate courses of study 




Situational Barriers 

• Employment obligations 

• Family responsibilities 

• Transportation to classes 

• Financial constraints 




Dispositional Barriers 

• Time and management 

• Reactions of family, peers, etc. 

• Lack of self-confidence 

• Skills 




K. Patricia Cross 







module 3 
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Facilitator Objectives (p. 17) 



• Help participants appreciate the barriers that adult learners experience 
upon returning to higher education. 

• Increase participant awareness of the range of services and programs 
that are needed to facilitate adult learner access and success in higher 
education. 

• Encourage participants to analyze student services currently provided at 
their own institution and suggest additions or changes that would better 
address adult learner needs. 

• Provide an opportunity for participants to identify actions they could take 
to facilitate these changes. 

Presentation (Slide 3.1: Barriers Confronting Re-Entry Students, p. 17) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 3.1. Explain that adults typically confront numerous 
obstacles in returning to school which block access to higher education and 
success once admitted. 

2. Ask participants to provide concrete examples of barriers in each category. 
For example, institutional barriers might be policies that limit or deny 
transfer of credit, policies that limit assessment options, or class scheduling. 

3. "Summary: Facilitating Access and Success" describes these barriers in more 
detail for those interested in further exploration of this issue. (The reprint is 
included in Appendix C of this Guide.) Also, mention the work of K. Patricia 
Cross in this context. 
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Factors Affecting 
Completion Rate 

Re-entry Student Factors 

• Reduced load per semester 

• Combined school and employment 

University Factors 

• Difficulties in enrolling in major courses 

• Scheduling difficulties with General 
Education Courses 



California State University 
Office of Analytic Studies, 
1988 



Presentation (Slide 3.2, p. 17) 



Components of 
Program Design 

Effective Program Design is 
based on learner characteristics 
and includes appropriate: 

• Admission Competencies / 
Requirements 

• Outcome Competencies 

• Degree Completion Requirements 

• Content and Sequence (Courses) 

• Degree Completion Options 

• Student Support Services 

• Delivery Systems 

• Evaluation Plan 



Presentation (Slide 3.3, p. 18) 
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Presentation (Slide 3.2: Factors Affecting Completion Rate, p. 17) 



1. Mention that fewer and fewer students are completing their their degree 
programs in the prescribed four years. Current national averages are as 
follows: 

- only 50% complete within 4 years 
• about 60% complete in 6 years 

2. Show Overhead Slide 3.2. The slide lists student and university factors 
affecting the length of time it takes a student to complete a degree program. 
(Source: Factors Effecting Time to Degree, a 1988 CSU study conducted by the 
Chancellor's Office Department of Analytic Studies.) 

3. Emphasize that new attitudes, plans, and policies will be needed to assist these 
stop-outs when they return to higher education. 



Supplemental Information for CSU Participants 

• CSU completion is far below national norm (29% in 5 years) 

• Another 11-14% complete at a later date 



Presentation (Slide 3.3: Components of Program Design, p. 18) 
1. Show Slide 3.3. Discuss the following key points: 

• A systematic program development process is the key to insuring that the 
program meets the learner's needs and will facilitate access and success. 

• The process of program development hinges on knowing who the learners 
are. 
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Presentation (Slide 3.4, p. 18) 



Types of Entry Services 



• Recruitment 

• Admissions 

• Financial Aid 

• Orientation 

• Counseling and Advisement 

• Developmental Assessment 

• Assessment of Prior Learning 



Ongoing Services 

• Academic advisement 

• Personal counseling, 
developmental mentoring, 
and career planning 

• Extended access to facilities 
and personnel 

• Assessment and learning 
resource centers 

• Remedial / advanced placement 
services 

• Distance learning options 

• Life services (housing, family 
care, health, food, transportation) 



Presentation (Slide 3.5) 
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Presentation (Slide 3.4: Types of Entry Services, p. 18) 



1. Inform participants that the next three overheads identify three categories of 
student services: 

- Entry Services 

- Ongoing Services 

- Exit Services 

All three types of services are essential to an adult learners access to and 
success in higher education. 

2. Refer participants to the article by Ackell, which describes the configuration of 
these services in different institutional settings. The article has been reprinted 
in their workbook at the end of Module 3. (It is included in Appendix C of this 
Guide.) 

3. Show Overhead Slide 3.4. 

4. Ask participants to contribute examples from their own experience or 
imagination that illustrate the implementation of these services. For each 
example, ask the following questions: 

- How successful are they? 

- What special burden do they place on the institution? 

- What is the reward? 



Presentation (Slide 3.5: Types of Ongoing Services, p. 18) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 3.5. 

2. Ask participants to contribute examples from their own experience or 
imagination that illustrate the implementation of these services. For each 
example, ask the following questions: 

- How successful are they? 

- What special burden do they place on the institution? 

- What is the reward? 
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Presentation (Slide 3.6, p. 18) 





Types of Exit Services 

# Culminating overview and 
planning course 

# Reviews with advisor and 
counselors 

# Career planning and placement 
services 





Individual Activity (p. 19) 



For the next 5 minutes use the following two columns to identify the policies and 
procedures for the institutional support services that you think help the adult 
learner and those that hinder the adult learner. You will then be asked to share 
your ideas with your small group. 

Institutional Support Services Institutional Support Services That 

That Help the Adult Learner Hinder the Adult Learner 
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Presentation (Slide 3.6: Types of Exit Services, p. 18) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 3.6. 

2. Ask participants to contribute examples from their own experience or 
imagination that illustrate the implementation of these services. For each 
example, ask the following questions: 

- How successful are they? 

- What special burden do they place on the institution? 

- What is the reward? 



Optional. Conclude the overhead slide presentation by playing the third segment 
of the videotape "Helping Adults Learn." Discuss the major points presented by 
Chickering. 



Individual Activity (p. 19) 

1. Ask participants, using the columns provided in their workbook, to identify 
policies and procedures for institutional support services that they think help 
the adult learner, and those that hinder the adult learner. 

2. Allow five minutes for this part of the activity. 
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Small Group Activity (p. 19-20) 



This Small Group Activity is divided into two parts. 

Part I: Share your perceptions of the helpful and hindering aspects of 
institutional support services. Relate your discussion, when possible, to the 
characteristics of adult learners. Use the space below to record areas of concern. 



Part II: Based on the concerns your group has just discussed, identify elements 
that would be found in the ideal array of student services - those that would have 
the most positive impact on adult learners from entry services, ongoing services, 
and finally, culminating and exit services. 

Each group will be asked to report back to the group-at-large. 
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Small Group Activity (pp. 19-20) 

1. Point out to participants that there are two parts to this activity. 

2. Divide workshop into small groups. They may be the same groups formed in 
Module 1 or different groups. Have each group select a spokesperson. 

NOTE: If the workshop is attended by nine or fewer participants, conduct this 
activity in one group. If attendance is ten or greater, divide the group into 
small groups of five to eight participants. 

3. Part I: Ask members of each group to discuss and compare their ideas listed 
in the preceding "Individual Activity." 

4. Ask them to relate their discussions, when possible, to the characteristics of 
adult learners. 

5. Part II: Ask the groups to identify elements that would be found in the ideal 
array of student services-those that would have the most positive impact on 
adult learners from entry services, ongoing services, and finally, to 
culminating and exit services. 

6. After 10 minutes, ask the spokesperson in each group to report back to the 
group-at-large. 

7. Depending on the needs and experiences of the group, you might want to list 
their suggestions on a flip chart or enamel board. The list will help eliminate 
repeating responses and produces one list that represents the thinking of the 
total group. 

8. Discuss as many of the suggestions given as time permits. 
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Planning Ahead (p. 20) 



In the space below, begin a list that identifies possible actions you might consider 
taking now and in the future to bring about change in campus student services 
that would facilitate the access and success of adult learners. 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
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Planning Ahead (p. 20) 



1. Before asking participants to complete this exercise, remind them that several 
references on student services are listed in the Bibliography. 

2. Ask participants to begin a list that identifies possible actions they might 
consider taking now and in the future to bring about change in campus 
student services that would facilitate the access and success of adult learners. 

3. Request that participants make at least one thoughtful entry. These will not be 
shared with the group. As individuals finish their entries they can begin a 
"stretch" break of about 10 minutes. 
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Facilitating Adult 
Learning: Designing 
Instruction 



module 4 



Participant Objectives (p. 29) 



In this part of the workshop, you will have the opportunity to: 

• Consider a systematic approach to designing instruction. 

• Understand the importance of learning objectives to designing 
instruction for adults. 

• Explore institutional methods and evaluation techniques appropriate for 
adult learners. 

Presentation (Slide 4.1, p. 28) 



The process of 
designing instruction 
is built around the 
answers to these four 
questions: 

1. Who are the students I must teach? 

2. What learning objectives should I 
establish for each topic or unit? 

3. What instructional methods can be 
used to accomplish these objectives? 

4. How should student learning be 
evaluated? 



Jerrold Kemp 
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Facilitator Objectives 

• Introduce participants to a systematic approach for assessing adult 
learner needs and designing instruction. 

• Help participants appreciate the importance of learning objectives to 
designing instruction for adults. 

• Increase participant awareness of the range of instructional methods 
and evaluation techniques appropriate for adult learners. 

Presentation (Slide 4.1: The Process of Designing Instruction, p. 28) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 4.1. Mention that the four questions listed on the Slide 
are from an article titled "A Challenge" by Jerrold Kemp, San Jose State 
University. The article has been included for later reading at the end of 
Module 4 in their workbook. (The article has been reproduced in Appendix C of 
this Guide.) 

2. Emphasize that the process of instructional design is learner-centered. 

3. Mention that the instructional design process is based on the following 
assumptions regarding the nature of learning and what constitutes effective 
instruction. 

• The content of an instructional program should be relevant to the 
performance requirements of the position or functions for which the course 
is preparing the learner. 

• A good instructional program should be efficient in terms of accomplishing 
its goals with a minimum of instructional resources (time, money, staff, 
facilities). 

• The most effective instructional programs are those which are based on 
explicit learning outcomes or objectives. 
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• Selection of any instructional strategy or medium should be based on 
learner characteristics and situational factors. 

• A good instructional system should provide for empirical testing of the 
instruction, followed by revision or modification of those areas shown to be 
ineffective or irrelevant. 

• There is a clear distinction between instructional content and instructional 
process. 

• The applicability of this approach does not depend on subject matter, the 
length of the instructional program, or the complexity of the learning 
involved. 

4. Review each step of the process to illustrate key points made thus far. 

• Step l--know who the students are. Know their backgrounds and goals, for 
example. It is essential to start with who the learners are. 

• Step 2--Identify what they are to achieve by the end of the course. 

(Remember that adult learners will ask "What's in it for me?" and will 
want specific responses to assist in planning an academic program that 
will achieve their specific life goals.) 

• Step 3~There are many methods an instructor can use-lecture, panel 
discussion, debate, small-group problem solving, individual research, etc. 

The same objective may be achieved by using different methods for different 
learners. In fact, a variety of methods should be available to satisfy diverse 
learning styles. 

• Step 4--Evaluation should be based on the objectives identified in Step 2. 

Sometimes, instructors find it useful to think about evaluation before rigidly 
developing their objectives. 

Self-motivated adult learners will thrive when this approach to designing 
instruction is used. 

5. Ask participants to provide examples of instructional planning from their own 
experience that illustrate the steps described above. How does their approach 
differ? What are the limitations of using this process? 
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Individual Activity (p. 30) 

Think of one group of students you work with, preferably one that includes adult 
learners. Describe these students along such dimensions as motivation, past 
experience, learning styles, gender, ethnicity, age, etc. 



Small Group Activity 

Share your descriptions with others in your group, and add any new dimensions 
to your own list. 
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Individual Activity (p. 30) 



1. Introduce this exercise by asking if any of the participants have worked with 
students who have exhibited varying degrees of interest and enthusiasm about 
their learning experiences. For example, some students will drop out, while 
others will attend sporadically, going through the motions. The rest will fully 
participate as though the course was of real value to them. Relate this to the 
concept of learning needs and readiness. Emphasize that most educators 
underestimate the impact that these differences have on the success of 
instruction. 

2. Explain that this exercise is a variation on the activity they completed in 
Module 2. This time, instead of making general statements about adult 
learners as a whole, participants are asked to characterize a specific group of 
adult learners they work with. Emphasize that they are now assessing 
specific learner needs in preparation for further instructional design 
activities. 

3. Allow 10 minutes for this activity. 



Small Group Activity 

1. Divide the participants into small groups, using the same criteria for group 
size described earlier. Encourage members within each group to refine their 
need descriptions based on the input of other group members. 

2. If time permits, ask participants to share their descriptions with the larger 
group. Did their descriptions vary at all from the general characteristics of 
adult learners discussed in Module 2? What difficulties did they have in 
characterizing their group? 
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Presentation (Slide 4.2, p. 31) 





Techniques for Writing 
Objectives 




1. State the objective as a product 




2. Describe student, not teaching 
performance 




3. Avoid being too broad or specific 




4. Begin the objective with a verb 



Individual Activity 

Write one objective for the group you identified in the previous exercise. 
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Presentation (Slide 4.2: Techniques for Writing Objectives, p. 31) 



1. Introduce the subject of objectives by describing their importance to learner- 
centered instructional design. Mention that objectives are the foundation of 
instruction and give order, purpose, and structure to any course or lesson. 
Based on careful consideration of program goals and student needs, objectives 
provide the crucial link between an analysis of learner needs and instructional 
design. In addition they: 

- Clarify learning outcomes to both learners and instructional staff. 

- Provide a basis for selection of instructional content and methodology. 

- Ensure that instruction leads to professional competency. 

- Provide a standard for the evaluation of learner progress. 

- Provide a basis for instructional accountability. 

- Provide a reference for revision of instruction. 

2. Briefly review the points on the slide. 

3. Refer participants to the article by Dodge in their Workbook (It is included in 
Appendix C of this Guide.) 



Individual Activity 

1. While participants are still in their groups, ask them to individually formulate 
one objective that addresses the group they described in the previous activity. 

2. Allow 5 minutes for this activity. 
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Small Group Activity (p. 31) 

Have each person share his/her objective with the group. Offer constructive 
suggestions to improve the way the objective is stated. Note suggestions for your 
own objective below. 



Presentation (Slide 4.3, p. 32) 







Instructional Methods 






for Adult Learners 






In Class 


Out of Class 






• Role Playing 

• Seminars 

• Lecture and 

Discussion 

• Problem Solving 

• AV Presentation 

• Structured 

Observations 

• Laboratory 

Experiments 

• Demonstration 

• Small Group 

Discussion 

• Games and 

Simulations 

• Case Studies 
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• Field Experiences 

• Interviews 

• Projects 

• Writing Papers 

• Research 

• Field Trips 

• Take Home Exams 

• Programmed 
Instruction 

• Field Experiments 

• Computer-assisted 

Instruction 

• Tutoring 
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Small Group Activity (p. 31) 



1. When participants have formulated their individual objectives, ask them to 
return to their small groups. 

2. Ask each member to share his/her objective with the group. Encourage other 
members to provide constructive suggestions to improve the way the objective 
is stated. 

3. It would be a good idea to list some of the criteria below on a flip chart for use 
during this exercise. Participants can then refer to the list as they evaluate 
each other's objectives. 

• State the general learning objective as a product 

• Describe student, not teacher performance 

• Select the appropriate level of generality 

• Begin learning objectives with verbs 

Presentation 

(Slide 4.3: Instructional Methods for Adult Learners, p. 32) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 4.3. Introduce the subject of learning activities by 
emphasizing the importance to adult learners of providing alternative tactics, 
tools, and examples which relate new learning to prior experience. Finding 
creative ways to bridge this gap, which take into consideration program goals, 
logistical constraints and learner needs, is a major challenge facing the 
instructional designer. 

2. Learning activities represent those experiences that facilitate the achievement 
of performance objectives. While objectives describe what the student is to 
know or do, learning activities represent how the student is expected to achieve 
them. 

3. Learning activities suggest the instructional strategies and methods, 
presentation modes, practice settings, and instructor/learner interactions 
which will be utilized in helping the learner accomplish the desired 
performance objectives. Because they are the foundation of the teaching- 
learning process, the design of such activities takes into account program 
goals, learner needs, situational/financial constraints, and relevant learning 
theory. 
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Presentation (Slide 4.4, p. 32) 



Assessment Methods 
for Adult Learners 



Traditional 

• Performance Exams 

• Essay Exams 

• Objective Exams 

Non-Traditional 

• Group Discussion 

• Interviews 

• Self-Evaluation 

• Peer Reviews 

• Role Playing 

• Journal 

• Observation 

• Portfolio 



Small Group Activity (p. 32) 



Have one person volunteer to share his/her objective and brainstorm, in depth, the 
following: 



Instructional Methods 



Ways to Demonstrate Achievement 
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Presentation (Slide 4.4: Assessment Methods for Adult Learners, p. 32) 

1. Introduce the subject of assessment by describing its importance to 
instructional accountability. Refer to the movement of many higher learning 
institutions toward mandated outcomes assessment programs. 

2. Review the primary function of any assessment: To measure learner 
achievement of specific objectives. Briefly review other possible uses of 
assessments: 

- Selection: The screening examination is used to separate those learners 
who are most likely to succeed in an instructional program from those who 
most likely will not. 

- Placement: The placement examination helps the learner decide which 
instructional pathway to take or where to begin in the program. 

- Diagnosis: Diagnostic tests help the learner determine areas of strength 
and weakness so that pacing, enrichment, or remediation options can be 
properly utilized. 

3. Show Overhead Slide 4.4. Review the alternative methods listed. 



Small Group Activity 

1. Ask participants within the same small groups to consider their proposed 
objectives and identify learning activities and assessment methods that they 
think would help the adult learner meet each objective. 

2. Allow 15 minutes for this activity. 

3. At the end of this period, ask for volunteers from each group to share any new 
ideas or useful suggestions gained through this exercise. 



Optional. As a preface to the next overhead slide presentation, play the fourth 
segment of the videotape "Helping Adults Learn." Discuss the major points 
presented by Brookfield. 
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Teaching Style 

is defined as 
a set of identifiable 
classroom behaviors 
which are consistent 
though the content 
may change, 

Conti / Welborn 



Exemplary Instructors 
of Adult Learners: 

1. Are more concerned about learners 
than things and events. 

2. Know their subject matter. 

3. Relate theory to practice and their 
own field to other fields. 

4. Are confident instructors. 

5. Are open to a wide variety of 
teaching approaches. 

6. Encourage learning outcomes that 
go beyond course objectives. 

7. Create a positive atmosphere for 
learning. 

Jerold W. Apps 
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Presentation (Slide 4.5, p. 33) 



Presentation (Slide 4.6) 



ERIC 
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Presentation (Slide 4.5: Teaching Style, p. 33) 



1. Show Overhead Slide 4.5. Review the following key points: 

2. Gary Conti has studied the importance of teaching style for over 10 years. His 
studies have shown that teaching style is the single most important variable 
affecting learning. Review other key points. 

3. Consistently being learner-centered (as opposed to instructor-centered), is the 
most effective style to adopt. 

4. Conti says, "The secret to improving student achievement is not just in 
identifying the unique characteristics of each student... but rather includes 
practicing a teaching style which consistently treats adults with dignity and 
respect. 

5. If we agree that our adult learner population is growing, that they have special 
needs and assets, and that adults want dignity and respect-then instructional 
delivery must reflect these things. 

6. Collaboration between instructor and students is process oriented and 
emphasizes what the learner is doing. Instructors would do well to adopt the 
collaborative mode, as suggested by Conti. 



Presentation (Slide 4.6: Exemplary Instructors of Adult Learners) 

1. Show Overhead Slide 4.6. Briefly review the characteristics listed. 

2. Explain to participants that many of the factors associated with the effective 
instruction of children and adolescents also apply to the adult learner. 

3. A recent study by Sheckley, (1987) identified those factors that significantly 
differentiated the best from the worst classroom learning experiences of 
adults. These factors relate not only to the qualities of the instructor, but to the 
nature of the overall learning environment as well. These factors are shown 
on the following page. 

4. Remind participants to read the article by Galbraith on essential skills for the 
facilitator of adult learning. The article is included at the end of Module 4 of 
their workbook (see Appendix C in this Guide). 
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Item 



% of Tot 
Rank Variance 



ERLC 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 16% 
Grade received 1 
Level of personal resources available 2 
for learning 

TEACHER STYLE/TECHNIQUES 91% 
Made course exciting 1 
Summarized major points 2 
Made difficult topics easy to 3 
understand 

Related to students as partners in 4 
learning 

TEACHER 

COGNITIVE/AFFECTIVE 

EMPHASIS 78% 

Increased appreciation for subject 

matter 1 

Sensitive to response of class 2 

Had command of subject matter 3 

Seemed to lack personal fulfillment 4 

EXAMINATIONS 49% 

Grade reflected my knowledge in 

course 1 

Kept students well-informed of 

academic progress 2 

Had instructional value 3 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 77% 
Were interesting 1 
Welcomed class discussion 2 
Related topics to students 1 lives and 3 
experiences 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 71% 

Promoted student interactions 1 

Accepted errors as natural part of 

learning process 2 

Distractions and interruptions were 

not present 3 

Instructional aids were easy to see 

and hear 4 

Students were not devalued on the 

basis of gender 5 
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Individual Activity (p. 33) 

Now think about how you do what you do. Given the group you identified, what 
does this suggest about your preferred teaching style and how does it fit in with 
what has already been discussed? What changes would you have to make in your 
present teaching style to accommodate these learners? 



Planning Ahead (p. 34) 

Begin a list of possible actions you might consider taking to insure that your 
teaching style and/or instructional designs are responsive to adult learners. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
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Individual Activity (p. 33) 

1, Give participants 5 minutes to complete this activity. 

2, As a follow-up, ask participants to identify one or two recommendations for 
campus-based faculty services that would assist faculty to integrate teaching 
style preference and adult learning principles. 

3, Follow with group discussion of their recommendations. 



Planning Ahead (p. 34) 

1. Ask participants to begin a list that identifies possible changes they might 
consider making to assure that their teaching styles and/or design of 
instruction is responsive to adult learners. 

2. Request that participants make at least one thoughtful entry. These will not be 
shared with the group. 
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Facilitating the Next Steps: 
The Resources Needed 



Participant Objectives (p, 45) 
In this part of the workshop, you will have the opportunity to: 

• Begin developing a personal action plan for making changes in your 
interactions with adult learners. 

• Begin networking with colleagues. 

• Provide feedback on the workshop. 

Individual Activity 

Look back at your entries in each "Planning Ahead" section and write in the 
space below one action that you plan to take. List the resources (time, people, 
funds, etc.) that you would need to accomplish it. 



module 5 
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Facilitator Objectives 



• Provide motivation and instruction for participants on how to develop a 
personal action plan for making changes in their interactions with 
adult learners. 

• Encourage participants to share ideas and common interests, and 
facilitate the development of collegial ties that will extend beyond the 
workshop. 

• Reinforce the goals of the workshop and motivate participants to 
implement their action plans upon returning to their institution. 

• Obtain feedback from participants on the workshop. 



Individual Activity (p. 45) 

1. Ask participants to look back at their entries in each "Planning Ahead" and 
write one action that they plan to do when they return to their work setting. 

2. Ask them to identify the resources of time, people, or funds that would be 
needed to accomplish it. 
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Small Group Activity (p. 46) 

Break into interest groups which correspond to topics covered in Modules 2, 3, and 
4. Consider ways in which you can draw on your colleagues to complete your 
goals. Record contracts, actions, etc. below. 



Individual Activity 

Complete the Evaluation Form as indicated and return it to the workshop 
facilitator. Your feedback is critical in preparing for future workshops. 
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Small Group Activity (p. 46) 

1. Introduce this exercise as an opportunity for participants to begin networking 
with colleagues that could assist them in achieving their various entries in 
their "Planning Ahead" sections. 

2. Break the class into interest groups which correspond to topics covered in 
Modules 2, 3, and 4: 

- Characteristics and concerns about the adult learner 

- Designing programs and services to facilitate access and success 
• Designing instruction for adult learners 

3. Invite participants to consider ways in which they can draw on their 
colleagues to complete their goals. 



Individual Activity 

1. Ask participants to complete the Evaluation Form as indicated and return it to 
the workshop facilitator. 

2. Emphasize that their feedback is critical in preparing for future workshops. 

3. Encourage written comments. 



Workshop Wrap-up 

1. Thank participants for their contributions to the workshop. Credit them for a 
successful day. 

2. Encourage participants who wish to do so to stay after and continue 
networking or ask any questions of the facilitator. 
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Appendix A 
Sample Agendas 



6 1/2 Hour Workshop 
8 Hour Workshop 
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6 1/2 HOUR WORKSHOP 



The Schedule column has been left blank for you to note start times. 



SECTION ACTIVITY MIN SCHEDULE 

MODULE 1 • Welcome 10 

• Small Group Activity (p. 1) 15 

• Individual Activity (p. 1) 20 

45 

MODULE 2 • Presentation: Who Adult Learners Are 15 

• Group Activity (p. 4) and Slide 2.1 15 

• Presentation (Slide 2.2) 10 

• Group Activity (p. 5) 10 

• Planning Ahead (p. 5) 10 

60 

BREAK 1 0 

MODULE 3 • Presentation (Slides 3.1-3.6) 30 

• Individual Activity (p. 19) 10 

• Small Group Activity (p. 19-20) 20 

• Planning Ahead (p. 20) 15 

75 

LUNCH 6 0 

MODULE 4 • Presentation (Slide 4.1) 15 

• Individual/Small Group Activity (p. 30) 15 

• Presentation (Slide 4.2) 5 

• Individual/Small Group Activity (p. 31) 10 

• Presentation (Slides 4.3, 4.4) 15 

• Small Group Activity (?. 32) 15 

• Presentation (Slides 4.5, 4.6) 15 

• Individual Activity (p. 33) 5 

• Planning Ahead (p. 34) 10 

105 

BREAK 1 0 

MODULE 5 • Individual Activity (p. 45) 10 

• Small Group Activity (p. 46) 10 

• Evaluation Form 5 

• Wrap-up 5 

30 



8 HOUR WORKSHOP 



The Schedule column has been left blank for you to note start times. 



SECTION ACTIVITY MIN SCHEDULE 

MODULE 1 • Welcome 10 

• Small Group Activity (p. 1) 15 

• Individual Activity (p. 1) 20 

45 

MODULE 2 • Presentation "Who Adult Learners Are" 10 

• Video Segment 1: "The Full Wisdom of 10 
Experience" (B. Sheckley) 

• Group Activity (p. 4) and Slide 2.1 15 

• Presentation (Slide 2.2) 10 

• Video Segment 1 ^Transitions" (W. Bridges) 10 

• Group Activity (p. 5) 15 

• Planning Ahead (p. 5) 15 

85 

BREAK 1 0 

MODULE 3 • Presentation (Slides 3.1-3.6) 45 

• Video Segment 3: "First Impressions Last: 10 
An Educational Ecology" (A. Chickering) 

• Individual Activity (p. 20) 10 

• Small Group Activity (p. 20-21) 20 

• Planning Ahead (p. 21) 15 

100 

LUNCH 6 0 

MODULE 4 • Presentation (Slide 4.1) 20 

• Individual/Small Group Activity (p. 30) 15 

• Presentation (Slide 4.2) 10 

• Individual/Small Group Activity (p. 31) 10 

• Presentation (Slides 4.3, 4.4) 25 

• Video Segment 4: "Facilitating Adult 10 
Learning Encounters" 

• Small Group Activity (p. 32) 20 

• Presentation (Slides 4.5, 4.6) 25 

• Individual Activity (p. 34) 1 

• Planning Ahead (p. 34) 15 

155 

BREAK 1 0 

MODULE 5 • Individual Activity (p. 45) 15 

• Small Group Activity (p. 46) 15 

• Evaluation Form 10 

• Wrap-up 15 
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Slide 2.1: Dimensions of Learner Diversity 

Slide 2.2: Assumptions About the Adult Learner 

Slide 3.1: Barriers Confronting Re-Entry Students 

Slide 3.2: Factors Affecting Completion Rate 

Slide 3.3: Components of Program Design 

Slide 3.4: Types of Entry Services 

Slide 3.5: Types of Ongoing Services 

Slide 3.6: Types of Exit Services 

Slide 4.1: The Process of Designing Instruction 

Slide 4.2: Techniques for Writing Objectives 

Slide 4.3: Instructional Methods for Adult Learners 

Slide 4.4: Assessment Methods for Adult Learners 

Slide 4.5: Teaching Style 

Slide 4.6: Exemplary Instructors of Adult Learners 
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Dimensions of 
Learner Diversity 



Developmental Learning Goals 
Tasks 

Participation in 
Prior Formal 
Experience Programs 



Life Transitions Life Roles 



Learning Styles Motivations 



Assumptions About 
the Adult Learner 

• Capable of learning throughout the 
life cycle 

• Proven learner through education 
and life experience 

• Motivated by life events to learn 

• Practical, problem-solving 
orientation to learning 

• Unique knowledge and experience 
brought to the learning environment 

• Self perception of independence 

• Adaptable to a self-directed learning 
environment 

• Experiences barriers to learning due 
to occupational and family roles 
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Barriers Confronting 
Re-Entry Adults 



Institutional Barriers 

• Policies and requirements 

• Procedures and practices 

• Inconvenient schedules and locations 

• Inappropriate courses of study 



Situational Barriers 

• Employment obligations 

• Family responsibilities 

• Transportation to classes 

• Financial constraints 



Dispositional Barriers 

• Time and management 

• Reactions of family, peers, etc. 

• Lack of self-confidence 

• Skills 



K. Patricia Cross 
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Factors Affecting 
Completion Rate 



Re-entry Student Factors 

• Reduced load per semester 

• Combined school and employment 

University Factors 

• Difficulties in enrolling in major courses 

• Scheduling difficulties with General 
Education Courses 



California State University 
Office of Analytic Studies, 
1988 
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Components of 
Program Design 

Effective Program Design is 
based on learner characteristics 
and includes appropriate: 

• Admission Competencies / 
Requirements 

• Outcome Competencies 

• Degree Completion Requirements 

• Content and Sequence (Courses) 

• Degree Completion Options 

• Student Support Services 

• Delivery Systems 

• Evaluation Plan 



Types of Entry Services 



• Recruitment 

• Admissions 

• Financial Aid 

• Orientation 

• Counseling and Advisement 

• Developmental Assessment 

• Assessment of Prior Learning 



Types of 

Ongoing Services 

• Academic advisement 

• Personal counseling, 
developmental mentoring, 
and career planning 

• Extended access to facilities 
and personnel 

• Assessment and learning 
resource centers 

• Remedial / advanced placement 
services 

• Distance learning options 

• Life services (housing, family 
care, health, food, transportation) 



Types of Exit Services 



• Culminating overview and 
planning course 

• Reviews with advisor and 
counselors 

• Career planning and placement 
services 



The process of 
designing instruction 
is built around the 
answers to these four 
questions: 

1. Who are the students I must teach? 

2. What learning objectives should I 
establish for each topic or unit? 

3. What instructional methods can be 
used to accomplish these objectives? 

4. How should student learning be 
evaluated? 

Jerrold Kemp 
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Techniques for Writing 
Objectives 

1. State the objective as a product 

2. Describe student, not teaching 
performance 

3. Avoid being too broad or specific 

4. Begin the objective with a verb 



Instructional Methods 
for Adult Learners 



In Class 

• Role Playing 

• Seminars 

• Lecture and 

Discussion 

• Problem Solving 

• AV Presentation 

• Structured 

Observations 

• Laboratory 

Experiments 

• Demonstration 

• Small Group 

Discussion 

• Games and 

Simulations 

• Case Studies 



Out of Class 

• Field Experiences 

• Interviews 

• Projects 

• Writing Papers 

• Research 

• Field Trips 

• Take Home Exams 

• Programmed 
Instruction 

• Field Experiments 

• Computer-assisted 

Instruction 

• Tutoring 
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Assessment Methods 
for Adult Learners 



Traditional 

• Performance Exams 

• Essay Exams 

• Objective Exams 



Non-Traditional 

Group Discussion 
Interviews 
Self-Evaluation 
Peer Reviews 
Role Playing 
Journal 
Observation 
Portfolio 
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Teaching Style 




is defined as 




a set of identifiable 




classroom behaviors 




which are consistent 




tnougn tne content 




may change. 
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Exemplary Instructors 
of Adult Learners: 

1. Are more concerned about learners 
than things and events. 

2. Know their subject matter. 

3. Relate theory to practice and their 
own field to other fields. 

4. Are confident instructors. 

5. Are open to a wide variety of 
teaching approaches. 

6. Encourage learning outcomes that 
go beyond course objectives. 

7. Create a positive atmosphere for 
learning. 

Jerold W. Apps 
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Appendix C 
Articles Included in Workbook 



The Adult as Learner: A Case for Making Higher Education More 
Responsive to the Individual Learner 

Summary: Facilitating Access and Success 

Adapting the University to Adult Students: A Developmental 

Perspective 

A Challenge 

Guide Learning with Objectives that Take a Student's Perspective 
Essential Skills for the Facilitator of Adult Learning 
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THE ADULT AS LEARNER: 

A CASE FOR MAKING HIGHER EDUCATION MORE RESPONSIVE 
TO THE INDIVIDUAL LEARNER 



From CAEL News. "The Adult as Learner: A Case for Making 
Higher Education More Responsive to the Individual Learner," by 
B. G. Sheddey, 1984, Columbia, MD: Council for Adult and 
Experiential Learning. Reprinted by permission. 

At the recent Council for Adult and Experiential 
Learning (CAEL) institute, Adults as Learners: 
Research to Practice, w;> ?p?nt an entire evening 
discussing the field of adult learning. Many 
interesting questions were posed: Is the adult a 
unique learner? Are all adults necessarily adult 
learners? What do we mean by "adult learner?" 
Is there a discipline we can call adult learning? 
What are the key differences between adult and 
"non-adult" learners? Can we describe how the 
adult learns? Is there an adult learning style? 
When we speak of the "adult learner", which in- 
dividual learner are we talking about? Do the 
central issues relate to being an adult or to being 
a learner? Are issues of access and financial 
support for adult learners appropriate public 
policy issues? 

The engaging debate of these questions — which 
lasted several hours that evening and never 
abated during the remaining days of the insti- 
tute — led to some interesting conclusions. First, 
the term "adult learner" is a nominal label for a 
heterogeneous cohort of learners. Not only are 
these "adult learners" participating in higher 
education in increasing numbers but also, they 
are widely diverse in their learning interests, 
educational goals, individual differences, experi- 
ential backgrounds, motives for pursuing learn- 
ing projects, and patterns of participating in 
formal classroom programs. Secondly, there is 
no single characteristic of "adult learners" which 
is not present — to some degree — among all learn- 
ers. In other words, the adult learner represents 
an extreme on a continuum depicting a range of 
diversity among aU learners. Thus, when college 



educators speak of the adult learner, they may be 
using an extreme prototype which exemplifies 
the increasing diversity of the coDege student 
population. Additionally, the greatest impact of 
the adult learner on higher education might be 
through the individual and personal examples 
which suggest that the higher education system 
needs to be more responsive to the educational 
interests of individual learners. Finally, if we are 
to improve the specific practice of adult educa- 
tion and the general practice of higher education, 
we must develop accurate perspectives on what 
we mean by "adult learner." 

Is there a theory about adults as learners? 

While there is an increasing body of research on 
the adult learner and an accompanying growth 
of suggestions relating to principles of effective 
practice in teaching adult learners, there still 
seems to be a lack of connection between existing 
research and practice. In one sense, this is under- 
standable since, ad K. Patricia Cross (1981) 
wTites, there is no comprehensive theory ad- 
dressing all the complexities of adults as learners. 
In fact, as Cross notes, theory is one of the most 
underutilized vehicles for understanding the 
various aspects of adult learning. According to 
Cross (1981), there is not a strong emphasis on 
theory in adult education because of: "...the 
enormous diversity of adult learning situations, 
the practitioner domination of the field, the 
market orientation of nonsubsidized education 
and, frankly, the lack of desire or perceived need 
for theory" (p. 221). 

Although there is no comprehensive theory 
addressing aU aspects of the phenomenon adults 
as learners, there is research in related fields (e.g., 
developmental psychology, clinical psychology, 
etc.) and research about the practice of adult 
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education which advances our understanding of 
adults as learners. Let us begin with this re- 
search to discuss the issue of the adult as a 
different learner. 

Is the adult a different learner? 

A key difference between what some refer to as 
the adult learner and the so-called traditional 18- 
24 year old student relates more to being an adult 
than to being a learner. This fact is reflected in 
the various attempts to develop a workable 
definition of "adult learners." The Commission 
on Higher Education and the Adult Learner, for 
example, defines "adult learner" as an individual 
whose major life role is something other than 
full-time student (dickering, 1983). The empha- 
sis on adult roles as a definition of adult learner 
is perhaps accurate since a review of the research 
on learning provides few distinctions that sepa- 
rate adults as different learners. 

There is a lively debate on the question: are 
adults different learners? Although the first dis- 
cussion of this issue began around 1926 as Linde- 
man advocated a practical approach to adult 
education, the question came into sharp focus 
with Malcolm Knowles' ideas about the adult 
learner as a neglected species (1978). Knowles 
described a difference between pedagogy (i.e., 
the art and science of teaching children) and 
andragogy (i.e., the theory of adult learning). 
Andragogy was based on four assumptions: 1) 
An adults' self-concept is invested in being self- 
directed; 2) Since adults have rich reservoirs of 
experience, teaching must emphasize analysis of 
experience; 3) Readiness to learn is related to 
developmental tasks; 4) Adults have a problem- 
centered orientation to learning. 

The usefulness of andragogy is inconclusive. 
There are questions about andragogy as a learn- 
ing theory, a philosophical position, a political 
reality, or a set of hypotheses subject to empirical 
verification (Cross, 1981). As noted by Cross 
(1981), it is not clear whether Knowles is advocat- 



ing two distinct approaches to teaching, one for 
children and a different one for adults. The issue 
is clarified as Knowles states: "So I am not 
saying that pedagogy is for children and andra- 
gogy is for adults, since some pedagogical as- 
sumptions are realistic for adults in some situ- 
ations and some andragogical assumptions are 
realistic for children is some situations... each is 
appropriate given the relevant assumptions" 
(1979, p. 53). 

As with others attempting what might be called 
philosophical approach to characterizing the 
adult as a different learner, Knowles has more 
success in establishing an argument for an ac- 
ceptable alternative to traditional education than 
in establishing the adult as a unique learner. 

Another attempt to understand the differences 
which set the adult learner apart followed a path 
of "clientele analysis." In this approach, adults 
who participated in formal educational programs 
were surveyed and described in attempts to 
understand those characteristics which made 
them distinct. Coolican (1974) notes two limita- 
tions of these studies: 1) The tendency to forget 
the differences within groups while focusing on 
differences among groups; and 2) The focus on 
participation in formal instruction and not on the 
whole pattern of learning both in and outside the 
classroom. Taken together, the "clientele analy- 
sis" studies indicated that prior education, as the 
major predictor of participation, cut across all 
demographic descriptors (Cross, 1981). Addi- 
tionally, the demographic characteristics only 
accounted for about 10 percent of the variance 
associated with participation in organized in- 
struction (Anderson and Darkenwald, 1978). In 
other words, the clientele analyses did not note 
characteristics of adult learners which conclu- 
sively distinguish them from all other learners. 

A third line of research on the adult learner in- 
vestigated the learning behavior of individual 
adults. Allen Tough (1979), for example, found 
that adults tended to be very pragmatic and self- 



directed learners. In comparing the learning 
behavior of adults to those of young 10 and 16 
year old learners, he concluded: 'The data 
suggest that the out of school learning projects of 
young learners are fairly similar to adult proj- 
ects" (1979, p. 23). While this research provided 
an understanding of the individual learning 
behavior of adults, it did not provide a distinc- 
tive picture of the adult learner. Clearly this 
research pointed out that many of the distinctive 
aspects of the adult as learner were a matter of 
degree and, sometimes, many of the distinctions 
were as great within groups of adult learners as 
between groups of older and younger learners. 

The line of research related to individual devel- 
opment and individual diffeiences delineates 
some issues specific to adults. This research 
shows that adults at different points in their lives 
have different learning interests and different 
perspectives on learning. Initially, these differ- 
ences were seen as directly related to age, as in 
the ages and stages research (e.g., Gould, 1978). 
Recent research (e.g., Schlossberg, 1983), how- 
ever, suggests that the transition itself is the 
important event — regardless of the age when it 
occurs. In other words, adults are not distinct 
learners just because they are going through life 
transitions. People of all ages — children not 
excluded — encounter life transitions. The chal- 
lenge to education is to provide helping environ- 
ments for learners of all ages undergoing life 
transitions. The major characteristic distinguish- 
ing adult learners is the wide heterogeneity of 
their life transitions. 

Finally when we look at the learning process 
itself, Parsons (1978) notes that adults learn using 
the same processes of learning as do younger 
students. The only difference is that the interfer- 
ence effect seems more predominant among 
adult learners. In other words, because adult 
learners tend to have more responsibilities and 
complications in their lives than younger learn- 
ers, there is more "interference"; thus, memoriza- 
tion and recall are more difficult for adults. 



McClusky (1970) refers to this as a principle of 
"margin" — or the resources and abilities a person 
has.to.devote to learning-after he/shfc takes care 
of the demands made on him/her by self and 
society. From this perspective, the adult learner 
is different from a traditional student in that the 
adult learner has mtfre "interference'- and less 
"margin" /or learning. However, this distinction 
is not particular to aflult learners; it a'pplies 
equally to learners of any age who hive a wide 
range of responsibilities. 

The major challenge adult learners present to the 
educational system fc a wide diversity of inter- 
ests, styles, motives, developmental tasks, life 
roles and patterns of learning. If the issue of di- 
versity is seen as continuous — and not dichoto- 
mous — then the adult learner represents one 
extreme of the continuum. As the educational 
system adapts to .the individual educational 
interests of the adult learner, the capability for 
improving the educational systems response to 
individual learners all along the continuum is 
greatly enhanced. 

Diversity: A Key Characteristic of Adult Learn- 
ers 

The distinctive characteristic of the adult learner 
is diversity. As depicted in Table 1, the "adult 
learner" represents a heterogeneous group of 
learners who are widely diverse in learning 
styles, motivation for learning, life transitions, 
life roles, learning goals, developmental tasks, 
prior experience, and patterns of participation in 
formal educational programs. 

In Part II of this article, we will discuss character- 
istics which, as a matter of degree, tend to distin- 
guish the adult learner as a special learner and 
which require the higher educational system to 
provide alternatives. The common practice of 
offering standardized programs designed to 
meet the learning needs of a homogeneous 
population will not accommodate adult learners. 
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directed learners. In comparing the learning 
behavior of adults to those of young 10 and 16 
year old learners, he concluded: 'The data 
suggest that the out of school learning projects of 
young learners are fairly similar to adult proj- 
ects" (1979, p. 23). While this research provided 
an understanding of the individual learning 
behavior of adults, it did not provide a distinc- 
tive picture of the adult learner. Clearly this 
research pointed out that many of the distinctive 
aspects of the adult as learner were a matter of 
degree and, sometimes, many of the distinctions 
were as great within groups of adult learners as 
between groups of older and younger learners. 

The line of research related to individual devel- 
opment and individual differences delineates 
some issues specific to adults. This research 
shows that adults at different points in their lives 
have different learning interests and different 
perspectives on learning. Initially, these differ- 
ences were seen as directly related to age, as in 
the ages and stages research (e.g., Gould, 1978). 
Recent research (e.g., Schlossberg, 1983), how- 
ever, suggests that the transition itself is the 
important event — regardless of the age when it 
occurs. In other words, adults are not distinct 
learners just because they are going through life 
transitions. People of all ages— children not 
excluded — encounter life transitions. The chal- 
lenge to education is to provide helping environ- 
ments for learners of aD ages undergoing life 
transitions. The major characteristic distinguish- 
ing adult learners is the wide heterogeneity of 
their life transitions. 

Finally when we look at the learning process 
itself, Parsons (1978) notes that adults learn using 
the same processes of learning as do younger 
students. The only difference is that the interfer- 
ence effect seems more predominant among 
adult learners. In other words, because adult 
learners tend to have more responsibilities and 
complications in their lives than younger learn- 
ers, there is more "interference"; thus, memoriza- 
tion and recall are more difficult for adults. 



McClusky (1970) refers to this as a principle of 
"margin" — or the resources and abilities a person 
has to devote to learning after he/she takes care 
of the demands made on him/her by self and 
society. From this perspective, the adult learner 
is different from a traditional student in that the 
adult learner has more "interference" and less 
"margin" for learning. However, this distinction 
is not particular to adult learners; it applies 
equally to learners of any age who have a wide 
range of responsibilities. 

The major challenge adult learners present to the 
educational system is a wide diversity of inter- 
ests, styles, motives, developmental tasks, life 
roles and patterns of learning. If the issue of di- 
versity is seen as continuous — and not dichoto- 
mous — then the adult learner represents one 
extreme of the continuum. As the educational 
system adapts to the individual educational 
interests of the adult learner, the capability for 
improving the educational systems response to 
individual learners all along the continuum is 
greatly enhanced. 

Diversity: A Key Characteristic of Adult Learn- 
ers 

The distinctive characteristic of the adult leamer 
is diversity. As depicted in Table 1, the "adult 
learner" represents a heterogeneous group of 
learners who are widely diverse in learning 
styles, motivation for learning, life transitions, 
life roles, learning goals, developmental tasks, 
prior experience, and patterns of participation in 
formal educational programs. 

In Part II of this article, we wiU discuss character- 
istics which, as a matter of degree, tend to distin- 
guish the adult learner as a special learner and 
which require the higher educational system to 
provide alternatives. The common practice of 
offering standardized programs designed to 
meet the learning needs of a homogeneous 
population will not accommodate adult learners. 




TABLE 1 

A Continuum Depicting Diversity Among Learners 


TRADITIONAL STUDENTS 


ADULT LEARNERS 


HOMOGENEITY HETEROGENEITY 

DIMENSIONS OF CONTINUUM 


Learning Styles 
Life Transitions 
Developmental Tasks 
Prior Experience 


Motivation 

Life Roles 

Learning Goals 

Patterns of Participation in 

Formal Programs 



As K. Patricia Cross (1974) discusses, opening the 
door to educational opportunity is not enough. 
"For some students who have been underrepre- 
sented in colleges, the door to traditional 
postsecondary education opens only on more of 
the same kind of education that has failed to 
serve them in the past" (Cross, 1974, p. xi). The 
challenge is to develop an educational system 
which responds to the individual needs of all 
learners. As higher education adapts to the 
diversity and unique needs of the adult learner, 
the capacity to respond to the educational needs 
of all learners will be enhanced. 

Which characteristics of adults require the 
educational system to adapt? 

While adults may not be different learners, there 
are ways adults differ from traditional 18-24 year 
old students which require the higher educa- 
tional system to adapt. Although these differ- 
ences are highlighted by adult learners, they are 
present to some degree in all learners and pro- 
vide a strong argument for altering aspects of the 
existing higher educational system. 



Adult learners must adapt to a rapidly 
changing world 

While some sources attribute the phenomenon of 
adult learning simply to increasing numbers of 
adults, there are factors other than a demo- 
graphic shift which seem to be operating. Cross 
0981), for example, notes that the rate adults 
participate in organized instruction has increased 
two and one half times as fast as the growth of 
the eligible population. Not only are more adults 
participating in organized instruction, but they 
are also participating to a much greater degree 
than ever before. 

Our rapidly changing world provides a strong 
impetus for adults involved in various life roles 
to engage in continuous learning. Cross (1981) 
lists several changes which have encouraged the 
growth of what she terms "the learning society." 
Specifically, factors such as job obsolescence, 
increased participation of women in the labor 
market, increased longevity, job competition, 
increased leisure time, an aging work force, 
higher aspirations and social acceptability of 
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career change all contribute to radically changing 
career and educational patterns. In analyzing 
our changing social patterns, Yankelovich (1981) 
discusses the new rules evolving in our society as 
we move from depression era values to instru- 
mental values and new expressive values. Be- 
sides these social changes, technological changes 
in all fields require continuous education to 
remain competent. Technological advances 
result in radically different ways of doing things. 
These social and technological changes spur 
adult learning. 

Oxnard 0982) states that anyone who conceives 
of the changes higher education needs to make in 
serving adult learners only as accommodating 
increased numbers misses the entire point. Spe- 
cifically, he discusses the new educational inter- 
ests of adults for assistance in making a mid-life 
career change, for the skills needed to stay 
abreast of the technological advances in a current 
career field, for leisure time activities and for 
adjusting to new life roles. 

Although the various career, community and 
related life roles of adults require them to partici- 
pate in continuous learning to stay abreast of 
changes, these same pressures are now imping- 
ing, albeit to a lesser degree, on traditional 18-24 
year old students as they grapple with issues 
such as the prospect of five to seven career 
changes during their lifetime. As higher educa- 
tion provides flexible options for the adult 
learner to stay abreast of a rapidly changing 
world, the educational opportunities of all 
learners are improved. 



Adult learners are usually pragmatic 

The pragmatic nature of adult learning was 
introduced by Lindeman in 1926 when he wrote 
that the approach to adult education should be 
via the route of situations, not subjects. This ap- 
proach is even more appropriate today given our 
rapidly changing world. 

In studying individual adult learning projects, 
Tough (1979) describes how pragmatic interests 



motivated adult learners. He found that most 
people started their learning project because they 
wanted to use the knowledge or skill to take 
action, and continued their project because they 
wanted to use the knowledge or skill to take 
action, and continued their project because they 
anticipated using the learning in ? concrete 
manner such as performing some responsibility 
at a higher level. Similarly, in a study conducted 
with community college students, Sheckley 
(1983) found that immediate use was the reason 
most adults gave for undertaking learning 
projects. Penland (1977) found that 76 percent of 
the learning projects reported by adults related to 
practical topics such as business, jobs or child 
care. Tough (1979) also found that one reason 
adults chose to conduct self-planned learning 
projects — instead of participating in an institu- 
tionally based program — was their belief that 
they would actually lose time by turning the 
responsibility for planning over to someone else. 
In summarizing the research on ''why adults 
learn," K. Patricia Cross (1981) concludes that 
most adults are responding to transitions in 
which needs for new job skills or for knowledge 
about family life serve as "triggers" to initiate 
learning activity. 

The pragmatic nature of adult learners accentu- 
ates the importance of personal knowledge as 
opposed to objective knowledge (Dewey, 1938). 
According to this principle, the more personally 
relevant the learning is, the more motivated the 
learner is to pursue the learning. The principle 
applies to learners of all classifications. As the 
educational system adapts to accommodate the 
pragmatic interests of the adult learner, it will 
provide opportunities for all learners to conduct 
personally relevant learning projects. 

Adult learners are developing over an entire 
lifespan 

There is a new appreciation of adult potential 
and of adult development. In only a decade, the 
study of adults as learners has changed from an 
investigation of decay and decline to an analysis 
of growth and potential. Thorndike (1935) for 
example, studied the decline of adult IQ and per- 
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formance as a function of age. More recently, 
Horn (1979) has shown that, while speed and 
performance may decline with age, the ability to 
synthesize and apply information increases with 
age. 

The ideas of adult development as a lifelong 
process originally proposed by Carl Jung and 
Erik Erickson have been expanded more recently 
by Levinson (1978), Gould (1978), and Loevinger 
(1976). There are three specific implications of 
the developmental stage research for adults as 
learners. First, adults at different stages of 
development would have different learning 
interests reflective of different capacities and 
different perspectives on the world. Secondly, 
education can play an important role in stimulat- 
ing movement from one stage to the next. Fi- 
nally, the developmental process will vary as a 
function of individual differences. 

A related line of research discusses how life 
transitions promote adult learning (e.g., Aslanian 
and Bricknell, 1980; Schlossberg, 1983). From the 
transitions research we can understand that 
adults learn because transitions are an inevitable 
part of life, and change creates the challenges and 
stimulation that promote learning and therefore 
development. 

The developmental focus so important to under- 
standing adult learners has important implica- 
tions for learners of all ages. For example, Chick- 
ering (1981) argues that individual development 
is a central mission of institutions of higher 
education. Thus, as the higher educational 
system adapts to accommodate the different 
developmental ages and stages of adult learners, 
it also increases important developmental learn- 
ing opportunities for all learners. 

Adult learners are heterogeneous 

Although individual differences exist among 
individuals of any age group, the range of differ- 
ences increases dramatically among older adults. 



According to dickering (1981) and Knowles 
(1978), as individuals grow older they tend to 
demonstrate an ever increasing range of individ- 
ual differences. Neugarten (1976) describes the 
process of "individual fanning out" by noting 
that there is greater variability among a group of 
60 year olds than among a group of 10 year olds. 

These differences have important implications 
for understanding adults as learners and for de- 
signing facilitating learning environments. 
Increasingly, the research on individual differ- 
ences demonstrates that adult learners come to 
the college classroom with a wide array of indi- 
vidual differences which may not match the 
prevailing classroom environment which usually 
assumes a relatively homogeneous student 
population. For example, Kolb (1981) describes 
how individuals have individual learning prefer- 
ences. Tough (1981) discusses how adults vary 
in their tendency to be self-directed learners. 
Heath (1964) delineates how three distinct tem- 
peraments developed and learned best within a 
university setting, Rotter (1966) develops the 
idea that individuals differ in the perception they 
have of the amount of control they exercise over 
the environment. Some individuals, for example, 
believe that luck, fate, or chance controls their 
lives while others believe that they control their 
own destiny. 

From the research on individual differences, we 
know that there is a range of variability within 
any group of learners. From the research on 
adult development, we know that this range of 
variability increases with age. One of the great- 
est challenges adult learners present is the wide 
range of individual differences they bring to the 
classroom. As higher education adapts to this 
heterogeneity, the capability to accommodate 
individual differences among all age groups will 
be increased. 

Adults are constantly learning 

As previously noted, adult learners are individu- 
als whose major life role is something other than 
full-time student. Accordingly, adults, in their 
various life roles, have wide range of learning 
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resources available to them. Several research 
studies show that adults actively use these 
resources (Sheckley, 1983). 

When a broad definition of what constitutes 
"learning" is used, the research suggests almost 
all adults are constantly learning. Petersen 
(1979), in describing the sources of education and 
learning in the United States, suggests that 
"virtually everyone" uses individual and per- 
sonal sources of learning. In a study of the 
educational pursuits of the American adult 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965) found that approxi- 
mately one person in five had been active in 
some form of learning during the twelve-month 
period before the interview. 

In his investigations, Tough (1979) used the 
concept of learning project to study the learning 
behavior of adults. He defined learning project 
as a series of related episodes adding up to at 
least seven hours. "In each episode, more than 
half of the person's total motivation is to gain 
and retain certain fairly clear knowledge and 
skill, or to produce some other lasting change in 
himself" (Tough, 1979, p. 6). Tough found that 
the average adult in his study spent 700 to 800 
hours each year completing eight separate learn- 
ing projects. One major outcome of Tough's 
studies was the validation of the extent of adult 
learning, or, as noted by Coolican (1975), the 
question regarding adult learning was no longer 
whether adults learned, but how much they 
learned. 

The research of Tough (1979), Petersen (1979), 
and Johnstone and Rivera (1965) provides an 
interesting contrast to a more traditional view of 
adult learning as participation in an institutional 
based program of study. Whereas the studies 
cited above suggest that virtually all adults are 
learning, the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), using a very traditional view of 
adult learning, reports that only 12 percent of 
adults in America participate in organized 
learning. These contrasting viewpoints, when 



combined, provide an accurate perspective on 
two conclusive aspects of adult learning: 1) 
Adults are constantly learning; and 2) Only a 
small percentage of their learning occurs in a 
classroom. 

This research indicating that adults are con- 
stantly learning presents several challenges to in- 
stitutions of higher education. First, the chal- 
lenge to increase access to institution based edu- 
cational resources for learners who are not 
interested in classroom based programs. Sec- 
ondly, the challenge to expand classroom based 
programs to use the experiential learning re- 
sources adults encounter in their various life 
roles outside the institution. Next, the challenge 
to structure the academic program so that it 
builds on the experiential learning adults have 
acquired in their various life roles and does not 
require them to repeat learning they may have 
acquired in an extra-institutional setting. Finally, 
the challenge to recognize the wide diversity of 
learning individual adults have acquired outside 
the academy. 

As institutions of higher education adapt to the 
heterogeneous backgrounds and the extra- 
institutional learning of individual adults, and 
use the rich experiential learning opportunities 
available in respective adult life roles, the oppor- 
tunities for learners of all ages will be improved. 

What are the implications for higher education? 

Throughout this article, we have seen that the 
major challenge presented by the adult learner is 
an issue of diversity. Chickering (1983) discusses 
how educational practices at many institutions 
are oriented to serve a narrow range of educa- 
tional and developmental possibilities. Because 
of the diversity within any population of adult 
learners, an institution serving adult learners 
simply cannot design its educational program for 
an assumed range of homogeneous student 
interests. When adult learners are involved, the 
homogeneity does not exist. 
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When an institution has an adult student popula- 
tion, the institution must be able to serve adult 
learners who are adapting to a changing world, 
have a pragmatic orientation to learning, are 
progressing through various developmental 
stages and are frequently undergoing role and 
status transitions, are becoming more unique 
with each passing year, are constantly learning in 
a wide variety of settings, and have a great many 
demands on personal time, energy and emotions. 
As institutions make this adaptation to serve the 
wide diversity of individual educational needs 
and interests of adult learners, education oppor- 
tunities for all students as individual learners 
will be increased. 

The changes required for this adaptation do not 
represent a wholesale restructuring of higher 
education. As noted by Chickering (1983) all that 
is required is a shift of attitude so that adminis- 
trators, counselors and faculty can have some 
room to maneuver as they make changes to ac- 
commodate an increasingly diverse student 
population. According to Chickering (1983), the 
changes involve more flexible and varied alterna- 
tives for access, greater recognition of personal, 
professional and social contexts, recognition of 
prior experience and use of ongoing experiences 
and responsibilities, greater responsiveness to 
individual responsibilities, and greater integra- 
tion of theory and practice. 

These changes are neither monumental nor 
impossible. Many institutions have already 
made changes to respond to the diverse cohort of 
adult learners. Such programs deviate from 
traditional college programs in one or more of 
eight dimensions: location, time, student learn- 
ing objectives, content, learning activities, learn- 
ing resources, evaluation and authority (Chicker- 
ing, 1983). As these changes are made, the 
programs become more responsive to individual 
learners. 

Looking closely at what must be done to adapt 
higher education to serve the adult learner, we 



understand that the shift relates to accommodat- 
ing an increasingly diverse learner population. If 
we are serious about adapting higher education 
to the diverse educational interests of the adult 
learner, we also improve the ability of higher 
education to accommodate individual differences 
among all learners. As we state a case for adapt- 
ing to the adult learner, we make a strong case 
for improving the capacity of higher education tc 
respond to the educational needs and interests of 
all learners as individuals. 
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Summary: Facilitating Access and Success 



I. PROGRAM DESIGN 

While the most crucial interface between the 
student and institution typically occurs in the 
classroom in the form of specific teaching- 
learning activities, that is only one part of the 
total educational experience. The learner is 
also affected by a wide array of policies and 
operating procedures at the departmental, 
institutional, and, in multi-campus structures, 
system level. 

When planning educational programs for 
adults, certain questions must be raised. 

• Does the curriculum respond to the 
unique needs of the adult learner? 

• Do admission policies promote or 
impede access (e.g., policies on 
out-dated coursework, partially com 
pleted G. E. programs, non-transferable 
lower-division courses, etc.)? 

• Are academic support services 
appropriate to the adult learner 
available and accessible? 

• Is instruction available in a variety of 
modes to accommodate the life/work 
situations of adult learners? 

• Are degree completion options available 
which acknowledge the adult learner's 
prior learning? 

Because faculty are responsible for making 
policy, it is important that they understand the 
impact of such issues on the adult learner. 

Ideally, these issues would be dealt with as a 
whole in designing a curriculum. Based on an 



understanding of the characteristics of the 
learner group to be served, an effective program 
design would address the following issues: 

• Admission Competencies /Requirements 

• Outcome Competencies 

• Degree Completion Requirements 

• Content and Sequence (Courses) 

• Degree Completion Options 

• Student Support Services 

• Delivery Systems 

• Evaluation Plan 

A systematic program development process is 
the key to insuring that the program meets the 
need and will facilitate access and success. The 
process hinges on answering the question: who 
are the learners to be served by the program — 
what is their educational background, how and 
where do they live and work, what are they 
expecting to achieve as a result of further 
education, what barriers do they confront in 
returning to school, etc.? To be effective, the 
program must be based on answers to these 
questions. 

This systematic and learner-centered program 
development process is outlined in further 
detail in the Center for Innovative Programs' 
document entitled Adult Learner Education 
System and in other articles listed in the Bibliog- 
raphy. 

II. ADULT LEARNED BARRIERS AND 
SUPPORT SERVICES NEEDS 
Adult learners bring to their educational experi- 
ence numerous assets. They are typically highly 
motivated, have a wealth of background experi- 
ences gained from work and other life experi- 
ences, and have proven themselves to be suc- 
cessful learners in a variety of settings. 

Unfortunately, adults also typically confront 
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numerous obstacles in returning to school 
which both block access to higher education 
and success once admitted. These obstacles 
result from the complex life/work situation and 
part-time student status of most adult learners, 
and from the fact that their previous formal 
education may have been years ago. Unlike the 
traditional full-time student, for whom the 
educational experience is the major preoccupa- 
tion, the adult learner must juggle a variety of 
roles and demands simultaneously. Without 
proper support, these demands — which include 
occupational, family, and/or community re- 
sponsibilities — may become barriers to higher 
education. A leading adult learning theorist, K. 
Patricia Cross, has suggested the following 
categories of obstacles commonly confronting 
the adult learner; 

Institutional Barriers . Educational procedures 
and practices that prevent or discourage adult 
learners. These include admission and transfer 
of credit policies, class scheduling, and access to 
necessary services such as the admissions office, 
library, and academic advising. 

Situational Barriers . Obstacles arising from an 
individual's current life situation. For example 
children needing care or supervision, transpor- 
tation to classes, and financial constraints. 

Dispositional Barriers . Peoples' attitudes and 
perceptions of themselves as learners. Many, if 
not all, adult learners struggle at one time or 
another with issues such as finding adequate 
time to complete classwork, lack of self-confi- 
dence ("Am I too rusty?" "Will I fit?"), and 
adverse family/work/community reactions 
resulting from their reduced availability for 
other activities. 

Because they were typically designed for the 
younger and full-time student, most higher 
education institutions are not prepared to deal 
effectively with the above mentioned barriers. 



Appropriate student support services are too 
often either limited or nonexistent. There is 
considerable evidence that effective support 
services contribute to both retention and pro- 
gression of learners of all ages. In addition to 
such pragmatic considerations, it can also be 
argued that these services simply enhance the 
quality of the educational experience — and that 
adult learners deserve this enhancement to the 
same extent as younger traditional age students. 
In order to achieve genuine involvement in 
learning, or institutions must provide a place 
where adult learners feel they matter and belong. 

To at least some extent, older learners have 
somewhat different support services needs and 
interests than their younger traditional age 
colleagues. Further, the great majority of older 
learners are also part-time/non-residential 
students, resulting in additional differences in 
individual life demands and priorities from 
their full-time/residential counterparts. Adult 
learners are by definition a heterogeneous 
group. The challenge for higher education is to 
design student support services for that diver- 
sity. 
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Adapting the University to Adult Students: 
A Developmental Perspective 

Edmund F. Ackell, with the assistance of 
Rozanne/G. Epps 
Nicholas A. Sharp 
Howard L Sparks 



INTRODUCTION 

Ever since the G.l.'s went back to school in the late 1940's, adult students have been increasing their 
importance in American colleges and universities. During the latter 1970's, especially, there was signifi- 
cant growth in the rate of participation of adults in college. Under the impact of this growing number of 
adults in classrooms, average student ages have gone up, percentages of part-time and evening-only 
students have increased, and clearly observable shifts have been taking place in student interests in both 
curriculum and services, increasing demands for professional curricula, especially at the graduate level, 
for evening and weekend classes, and for typically adult-oriented services ("mid-life" counseling, flexible 
requirements and even child-care, to name only three) all reflect the increasingly important role of 
working, non-resident students who come to college part-time, night or day, bringing a different set of 
problems and expectations with them. 

Many causes can be educed for this new impetus for adults to return to college, either to complete 
their basic degrees, to extend their education with post-graduate study, or simply to study for personal 
and professional enrichment. The general societal concern for credentials, the almost militant spirit of 
"professionalism" that has developed in all sorts of vocational fields, and the increasing sophistication of 
organizational and technological skill demanded by contemporary institutions have all combined to make 
today's adult keenly aware of his/her need for continual updating and expanding of knowledge and skill. 
And this is a trend which will, almost surely, continue to increase throughout the forseeable future. 

As a result, hardly a college or university in the country has failed to make some kind of adaptation to 
the adult students who, in ever increasing numbers, seek to avail themselves of higher education. The 
nature and kinds of adaptations have varied, of course, depending on the history and mission of each 
institution, on the various developments of federal and , especially, state-level education policies as they 
have been applied in different regions and states, and on the social, political and, crucially, the economic 
environment within which each institution exists. And yet, even within these variations, it remains true that 
only a very small number of American colleges and universities has in the last 5-10 years failed to develop 
some kind of adaptations to the needs of adult students, and some institutions have made substantial 
modifications in their structu re and functioning in order to accommodate themselves to this new group of 
students. 

In this paper, the intent is to suggest two main things about this process of adaptation and change. 
First, the process is developmental and this developmental or evolutionary adaptation can be conceptual- 
ized as three "stages." or steps. They range from a relatively primitive organizational stage through a more 
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specialized kind of adaptation or "final stage" in which a college or university has fully adapted to the 
large-scale presence of adults within its organization. Second is the focus on the transition process by 
which universities and colleges move from the intermediate stage to full adaptation to adult needs and 
interests. This part of the paper will emphasize especially the organizational processes necessary for the 
change and, at times, will move from purely observational and descriptive (albeit informal and non- 
rigorous) statements to relatively proscriptive and judgmental statements about what should be done to 
make the adaptive process flow smoothly if not painlessly. 

Before launching into this process, however, a minor demutr°r should be offered. As stated, the 
paper will be examining a developmental process, a process by which universities adapt and modify 
themselves in relation to the new presence of large numbers of adults in their midst. At times, it may sound 
as though the final stage in this process is a goal to be sought, an ideal condition toward which all colleges 
should strive. Obviously, that is not intended. Depending on the individual institution— its mission, 
history, and physical location— various stages of the adaptive process will be appropriate and "right" at 
various times. For some colleges, a fairly primitive stage of adaptation, referred to here as the laissez-faire 
stage, may be "right.Tor another, the second or the separatist stage may be appropriate. And for yet 
"another, anything less than a full equity stage may be wrong. Moreover, as with any developmental 
process, virtually any college or university may show varying degrees of development along varying axes 
of measurement. A college may have developed into a final stage of adaptation along one dimension while 
still retaining a comparatively primitive level along some others. A college may have developed excellent 
procedures for recruiting, admitting, and teaching adults while still having a fairly crude or even non- 
existent system of providing services. Much of the paper will be aimed at the process of achieving full 
transition into stage three, the equity stage, and will be directed primarily towards institutions under the 
heavy impact of large numbers of adults and, thus, are feeling strong pressures to adapt and modify 
toward a final or equity stage. In no small measure, these pressures are merely an extension of the civil 
rights movement, the notion that al! citizens have equal rights to services for which they pay, either 
directly (taxes) or indirectly (through participation in the economy which supports endowment funds), 
and thus they often have a moral, constitutional or legal dimension to them. However, the basic point is 
that the process of growth into an equity model for adult students is not in any real sense a moral or 
necessary obligation but is simply an inevitable process of development which at least some universities 
should go through when adult students achieve a certain level of importance. 



DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 

Stage t The "Laissez-Faire" Stage 

For most institutions attempting to cope with an influx of adult students, the first stage is simply to 
remove any barriers or artificial constraints on adults (e.g., age requirements for admission, required 
parental consent forms, etc.) and, thus, to let the adults do the best they can within a system that works 
neither for them nor against them. This is a laissez-faire stage in that adults are allowed to be as 
entrepreneurial and aggressive as they choose to be in dealing with the institution, but there is no official 
or organized administrative intervention. Typically, at this stage an institution will have the following 
characteristics with regard to adult students: 

• no active recruitment 

• no special support services 

• no curriculum development efforts specifically for adults 

• no institutional planning which takes adult needs into account 

• no faculty development efforts for dealing with adult students 

• an overall institutional assumption that students' problems are specific to their role as students, 
regardless of age. 
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Stage Z The "Separatist" Stage 

Because the basic assumption that age is a non-significant variable in student needs and problems is 
radically false, any institution that deals for long or ; n substantial numbers with adult students will 
probably move toward the next stage of development. This is the separatist stage in which adults are 
essentially segregated from the major student body and given separate, specifically developed programs 
which, while better than none, are given demonstrably lower priority and status than the traditional ones. 
Moreover, within this stage, it can be argued that adult students become subject to a certain degree of 
economic exploitation or, at least, that their services and programs are measured by different academic 
and fiscal yardsticks than traditional programs. Academically, they are too often weaker services while, 
fiscally, the institution expects them to operate with substantially less general fund support than is given 
to programs for younger students. Other characteristics of this stage include: 

• a clearly segregated and identified adult or evening unit 

• a separate faculty for this evening unit consisting of adjunct or part-time faculty and some regular 
faculty employed separately in the adult unit 

• limited transferability of credits from the adult or evening program to the "regular" program 

• limited or tightly controlled process for evening students to take day classes and for day students 
to take evening classes 

different programs and degree requirements within day or regular programs and evening or adult 
programs 

separated and different services (registration, scheduling, admissions, advising, etc.) for adult 
students 



• limited non-instructional student services for adults 

• low status for administrators of adult programs as reflected in limited or no access to university 
policy-making processes. 

Stage 3. The "Equity* Stage 

A university or college that lives for very long with the separatist model will soon begin feeling the 
inherent contradictions and paradoxes that develop when two groups are given "separate but equal" 
treatment. Soon, they will feel the need for equity, meaning an active use of the principles of justice and 
fairness to correct inequities in a system that de facto discriminates against one group in favor of another. 
As soon as it begins attempting to treat adults fairly and to give them the same quality and quantity of 
service as it gives younger students, an institution has begun to evolve toward the final or equity stage of 
development. Perhaps, with the exception of a handful of "non-traditional" and mostly brand-new 
institutions, no fully developed equity stage colleges or universities now exist in this country. However, 
some universities have moved so far beyond the separatist stage that the characteristics of a full-fledged 
equity institution can be clearly discerned, at least in nascent form, and the characteristics of such a fully 
developed equity model institution can be listed with a good deal of confidence. They include: 

• active recruitment of adult students 

• appropriate delivery systems for adult learning included as part of the general instruction system of 
the institution 

• fully integrated curriculum, i.e.. one in which adult courses and "regular" courses are the same and 
in which students from both age groups mix comfortably 

• fully integrated faculty, i.e., a faculty for whom everi.ig or adult classes are a usual part of the 
regular teaching load 

• faculty development programs to improve teaching for both adults and younger students 

• provision for degree credits by prior learning (CLEP, military education, etc.) within both "regular" 
curricula and any special adult programs 
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• administrative services such as registration and financial aid and information are made available by 
phone, mail, etc., and during evenings and weekends, within the context of the appropriate unit, 
rather than separately 

• academic advising available on weekends and evenings 

• personal counseling, financial advising, career counseling, and other student services available in 
the evening and responsive to adult problems 

• appropriate admissions criteria and procedures for adults 

• support services (day-care, peer-counseling, orientation sessions, etc.) for adults 

• senior policy-making bodies of the university aware of adult students (it is important that these 
include fully-empowered administrators representing adult student concerns) 

• university administrative policy and procedures developed and implemented with a full range of 
students, including adults, in mind 

' • administrative policy and practice is proactive rather than reactive in its mode of dealing with adult 
students, their needs, and their problems. 



THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPING AN EQUITY INSTITUTION 

Change is never easy, and growth is always incremental. Both people and organizations always 
adapt to the present by building on a foundation of behaviors and structures developed in the past. Thus, 
change is generally uneven, coming rapidly and easily in one growth area but slowly and with difficulty in 
another. But change does happen. Separatist systems which worked in 1960 may have become counter- 
productive by 1980. and an institution will necessarily try. with varying ease and degrees of success, to 
adapt the non-functional systems and to develop better ones. 

This part of the paper will reflect on the institutional growth process and identify ten key development 
points which are central to the evolution into an equity model. Keeping these processes in mind can 
facilitate change where it is occurring and, at least, make the evolution more comprehensible if not less 
painful. 

1. When a university has developed a substantial adult constitutency it should modify its mission 
statement to clearly e > press a commitment to adults and should have this change fully understood 
and endorsed by the governing board. 

2. The president and his executive staff, especially the chief academic officer, must clearly, fre- 
quently, and consistently articulate the university's commitment to adults when dealing with 
university employees, to include not only the deans but especially the faculty and the administra- 
tive staffs of the central administrative units. 

3. University long-range planning must consistently address the needs of adults as a major constit- 
uency of the university. 

4. The president and key members of the governing board must consistently work to develop a 
personal and institutional philosophy which emphasizes a commitment to serve and educate 
adults as equal members of the academic community rather than as a market to be exploited in 
support of the university's "real" mission, i.e., to prepare youth to enter the world. 

5. At the academic policy level, the institution must clearly and thoughtfully address the difference 
between "traditional" or "conventional" requirements for admission, transfer, and (especially) 
residency and the "real" or functional requirements necessitated by the academic programs. In 
other words, the university will surely recognize that while any academic program requires a 
certain amount of intensity and continuity not every program requires that students spend two 
consecutive semesters of full-time study in order to meet the program's educational goals. The 
distinction between "conventional" and "real" requirements can be crucial in forming academic 
policies supportive of adults. 
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6. The university will need to develop policies regarding scheduling of classes and teaching loads 
which place significant emphasis on student need and interest as well as on faculty preferences 
and administrative convenience. In other words, courses must be scheduled in times and places, 
including evenings, weekends, and off-campus locations, where adult students can get to them, 
and yet where there is no diminution of academic quality or credibility. This process must be made 
part of the regular class scheduling procedure. 

7. The academic rules and regulations must be made responsive to adult students' needs for 
streamlined bureaucratic procedure and, more importantly, they must actively attempt to seek 
equity in the application of rules to students of varying ages and circumstances. In other words, 
the process of establishing academic rules and regulations must recognize that a "reasonable and 
fair" rule for a resident nineteen-year-old may be "unreasonable and unfair" for a 35-year-old 
housewife. Therefore, the regulation process itself must seek to buiid an equitable means for 
applying rules differently but fairly to various students. 

8. The university must recognize that adult studentsoperate in different time-frames from traditional 
students and, thus, require longer, later operating hours for many university functions. The 
university must identify offices and functions which adult students need and extend the operating 
hours of appropriate offices and services. 

9. As part of its overall managerial practice, the university needs to develop evaluation and objective- 
setting processes which speak specifically and uniformly to identifying and meeting the needs of 
adults. When, for instance, the registrar's office evaluates its performance and sets its objectives it 
should include specific objectives concerning adult students 1 registration needs. Similarly, all 
other administrative and academic units must address questions of adult needs in terms of goals 
and performance standards. 

10. Student services, from the top-level down, must develop processes and positions having specific 
responsibility and authority for identifying and meeting the service needs of adults. In each area of 
student services, the needs of adult students must be addressed consistently and equitably with 
the needs of younger students. 



CONCLUSION 

This list of developmental processes could be expanded substantially. It gives, however, a significant 
indication of the kinds of changes which occur as institutions develop from a separatist stage into an 
equity stage of dealing with adult students. It is not an easy or simple growth process; it is a complex and 
difficult one. It-involves, finally, virtually all aspects of the university's structure and function, from the 
board right down to the clerks and the typists. It is a process which modifies, over time, not just part of the 
institution but the entire institution. 

Perhaps the easiest way to summarize the change is to lift some words from the final report of the 
Carnegie Commission on Non-Traditional Study. The words they use to define non-traditional study can 
be applied equally to the operating style and institutional philosophy of an equity stage university. When it 
has achieved an equity stage of development, the institution 

. . . puts the students first and the institution second, concentrates more on the former's need than 
the latter's convenience, encourages diversity of individual opportunity rather than uniform 
prescription, and de-emphasizes time, space and even course requirements in favor of compe- 
tence, and where aoplicable. performance. It has concern for the learner of any age and circum- 
stance, for the degree aspirant as well as the person who finds sufficient reward in enriching life 
through constant, periodic, or occasional study. (Diversity by Design. San Francisco; Jossey- 
Bass. 1973. p. xv). 
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A CHALLENGE 



Jerrold E. Kemp 

Coordinator, Instructional Development Services 
San Jose State University 

Wouldn't it be great if instruction could take place 
like this — 

Classes are limited to 12-15 students who are highly- 
motivated and well-prepared. Each class is sched- 
uled at your preferred time. You have a teaching 
assistant to help with details and to handle the class 
• when you need to be away. As you find it necessary, 
you lecture, use seminar techniques, or instead of 
meeting the class, assign project work. 

Need we go further with this dream! 

Such an ideal situation may exist in some graduate 
programs. But in undergraduate education most 
professors face large-enrollment or regular-size 
classes comprised of students with a range of abili- 
ties, varied background preparation, and different 
levels of motivation. In addition, the content you 
must repeatedly teach can offer you little intellectual 
challenge, while the amount of subject matter you 
must cover continues to expand. 

How can you approach the ideal situation described 
in the first paragraph within the actualities of the real 
academic world outlined in the second paragraph? 

Before suggesting an answer to this question, let us 
identify some important reasons for why most of us 
initially entered this profession of teaching in higher 
education. They bear directly on how you approach 
your teaching and the results you can derive from it. 

• Intellectual stimulation inherent in teaching and 
pleasure of interacting with students 

• Satisfaction of organizing and then communicat- 
ing knowledge in your discipline to students 

r • Gratification of guiding students in successful 
accomplishment of learning goals you set for 
them 

• Opportunities to pursue interests in research, 
writing, public service, and consultation 



In order for you to satisfy these needs, you should 
examine how you might better handle the various 
aspects of the teaching process. Ask yourself such 
questions as these: 

• Are there better ways to organize my subject 
content so the structure will be logical and clear 
to students? 

• How can I find out more about my students — 
their interests, needs, academic background, and 
preparation for my course? 

• Then, how can I use this information to better 
motivate and guide students to learn? 

• How can I give more attention to individual 
students within the framework of large 
enrollment classes? 

• Are there- alternatives to conventional lecture- 
discussion-homework-examination procedures 
that can help me do a better job and give me 
more satisfaction in my teaching? 

• In what ways can I better use newer technologies 
for instruction and to assist students in their 
learning? 

As you search for answers to the above questions, 
many new ideas and innovative practices should 
become evident to you. There are numerous oppor- 
tunities to modify traditional instructional methods 
and student groupings so as to approach the ideals 
described in the opening paragraph of this article. 
For example, available resources now allow us to 
make group instruction more dynamic and individu- 
alized instruction more effective. The result can be a 
change in your role from being primarily a dispenser 
of information to a person who guides and counsels 
students. These are more humane functions for you 
and for students. 

What is needed first is an awareness that change in 
instructional practices for many courses has become 
necessary. Then second, to implement a systematic 
plan for assessing needs, setting priorities, and 
considering new instructional methods. The process 
by which we examine, and relate the various aspects 
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of teaching that can lead to more effective and 
rewarding instruction is called instructional design. 

The instructional design process is built around 
answers to these four questions: 

1. Who are the students I must teach? 

2. What learning objectives should I establish for 
each topic or unit? 

3. What instructional methods can be used to 
accomplish the objectives? 

4. How should student learning be evaluated? 

-These four basic elements — student characteristics, 
learning objectives, instructional methods, and 
learning evaluation — are the framework for system- 
atic instructional planning. In addition to these key 
elements, there are other components which often 
require attention. They include carefully organizing 
subject content for the objectives treating each topic, 
selecting resources to support instructional activities, 
and specifying support services like facilities, equip- 
ment, personnel, and budget to carry out the instruc- 
tion. 

When all elements are carefully integrated, a com- 
plete instructional design plan is developed. Space 
does not permit a further explanation of the details 
and procedures for applying this instructional design 
process. For reference, see The Instructional Design 
Process by Kemp (Harper & Row, 1985) or other 
books on the subject by Gagne/Briggs/ Wager and 
Dick/Cary. 

Professional assistance and guidance may be neces- 
sary in following a plan for selecting and implement- 
ing new instructional methods. On most CSU 
campuses, there are personnel who serve as qualified 
"instructional designers." Such an individual can 
assist you to examine a course for modification, to 
initiate a new course, and to carry out the necessary 
planning steps and their implementation. In addi- 
tion, the CSU Center for Innovative Programs pro- 
vides such a service, especially for inter-campus 
course projects. 

Funds are available from various sources that can be 
used for reassigned time, for professional and 
technical assistance, and for the purchase of re- 



sources and services to support either minor or major 
instructional design activity. 

By systematically applying the elements of an 
instructional design plan, the following can occur: 

• Learning experiences can be more meaningful 
and interesting so that students will b 

e motivated to continue with their studies. 

• Satisfactory learning can take place at an 
acceptable competency level for the majority of 
students. 

• Positive professional experiences can be achieved 
through this planning, implementation, and 
evaluation process. 

• Instruction can be accomplished with due regard 
for reasonable expenditures of money and time. 

Find out and try out how the process works and the 
benefits to be derived for yourself and for your 
students. 

Good luck. 
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Have Learning Begin with Your Lesson Objectives: 

Guide Learning with Objectives that 
Take a Student's Perspective 



by Ronald E. Dodge 



What am I going to be able to do 
after 1 finish this lesson? This 
is a question every lesson 
objective should be able to answer. 
So, if a lesson has objectives, there 
should be no problem finding out 
what the lesson is about. Right? 

Well, not always. When you look 
at the way some objectives are 
written, it seems that they exist only 
because they're "supposed" to be 
somewhere. After all, haven't sve 
learned that "lessons need to begin 
with object ives"? 

Some people believe this, so 
when they write a lesson, they make 
sure they have objectives. It doesn't 
matter if anyone will ever read them. 
The/re there because they're 
supposed to be. It's the correct 
thing to do. 

Well, it's true: Lessons do need 
objectives. But beginning them with 
objectives doesn't guarantee that the 
objectives arc going to do anything 
useful, that they arc going to guide 
any learning, or that they arc even 
going to be read. 

To have learners pay attention to 
them, objc< lives need to be written 
from the Earner's perspective. They 



need to be written so that they 
clearly tell people what they arc 
going to be able to do. If they arc 
written this way, they will be read, 
they will serve a purpose, and they 
will become useful to the learner. 
It's as simple as that. Well, how do 
we gel useful objectives? And now 
docs this differ from what we've 
been told ail along? 

A Well-Written Objective 

Exactly what is a well-written 
objective? We've been taught that an 
objective has three parts: 

1. A statement ofgivens to let 
students know what will be 
available to them when they 
begin. 

2. A measurable behavior or 
action —something learners do 
that can be observed. 

3. Criteria which specify exactly 
what constitutes successful 
completion of that action. 

With all these components in 
place, there should be no problem 
lor anyone reading the objective. 
Right? 

Well, again, not exactly. Unfor- 
tunately, some trouble can, and 
ollcn docs, occur. It begins when 



the writers of objectives leave out 
the important ingredient: a student 
perspective. What happens is that 
objective writers forget to consider 
the student's point of view as they 
try to write an objective that 
includes all the givens, behaviors, 
and criteria. This often results in 
something that's difficult to 
understand. 

Here's one example: 

Given a problem with a modem 
interface and the appropriate 
documentation, the student will be 
able to correctly perform the steps • 
necessary to troubleshoot the 
malfunction to a failing circuit board 
so that, after replacing Uie failing 
board, a "pass complete" Indication 
may be obtained from diagnostic 
software. 

This objective contains the three 
parts every good objective should 
have. From an academic standpoint, 
it appears sound. It certainly de- 
scribes something someone is 
supposed to do. But the problem is 
that it's hard to understand. Even 
though it has ail the proper com- 
ponents, it fails to serve the needs of 
a learner. It fails to guide learning. 

The problem with our example is 
that the behavior to be learned is 
buried within the wording of the 
objective. Somewhere between what 
is stated as a given and what is 
specified as criteria, is a behavior 
someone is supposed to accomplish. 
It didn't gel burkijd intentionally. It 
was something lharhappened as the 
writer of the objective concentrated 
on constructing a good, three-part 
objective. The person just thought 
more about gelling the three parls 
together than describing a behavior 
to be learned. 

Take another look at ihe 
objective used in our example. It's 
one you might actually find being 
used in computer training. What 
docs it say? Well, after several 
readings, it becomes apparent that it 
has to do with troubleshooting a 
modem interface problem. (A 
modem interface is part of a 
computer communication system.) 
The desired behavior is to find a 
circuit board that's causing the 
interface to tail and replace it. To 
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sturt out, students will be given the 
problem and the documentation 
ihey need to locale it. The criteria 
for demonstrating that the interface 
has been successfully fixed is to run 
diagnostic software and gel a "pass 
complete" indication. 

All this was interpreted after 
several readings and a little head 
scratching. This involved more lime 
than the average student would 
probably want to invest. (Most 
would rather do better things like 
get on with the lesson at hand.) 

Rules for Better Objectives 

What follows, then, arc seven 
rules to help you avoid problems like 
this. These guidelines will not only 
help you write better, more under- 
standable objectives, but they will 
also help you develop a learner- 
orientation toward objective writing, 
instead of first considering the basic 
elements of an objective and then 
writing accordingly, these guidelines 
will have you first consider how to 
convey a desired behavior to some* 
one— and then write accordingly. 

Let's see how. 

Because we arc inlcreslcd in 
writing an objective from a learner's 
perspective, how about taking out 
the phrase "the student wiU be able 
to"? 

Rule 1: Drop the phrase, M the 
student will be able to." 

This may, at first, seem incon- 
sistent. If wc are trying to adopt a 
student perspective, why should wc 
lake out the reference to students? 
Well, by doing so, the objective 
begins to sound more like a direc- 
tion and, therefore, begins to 
provide direction. It gets away from 
dealing with a "third person." 
Instead, it tells you whal you are 
going to do. 

This is the result: 

Given a problem with a modem 
interface and the appropriate 
documentation, correctly perform 
the steps necessary to troublcshool 
the malfunction to a failing circuit 
board so dial, after replacing the 
failing board, a "pass complete" 



may be obtained from diagnostic 
software. 

Good. We are beginning to get 
some direction. Now, let's try 
something else. 



Rule 2: Define norma! or "given" 
conditions at the start of the 
training. 

If it's normal that appropriate 
documentation will always be 
provided for each performance, 
then it's only necessary to specify the 
exceptions to this rule — the limes, 
for example, when the documen- 
tation won't be made available. It's 
sulilcicnt to explain to students 
when they start training that they 
will always have the documentation 
they require — unless an objective 
tells them otherwise. 

Once we do this, people start 
paying more attention to objectives: 

Given a problem with a modem 
interface, correctly perform the steps 
necessary to troubleshoot the 
malfunction to a railing circuit board 
so that, after replacing the failing 
board, a 'pass complete* indication 
may be obtained rrom diagnostic 
software. 

This sounds better, but there's still a 
lot that may be done to improve the 
objective. 



Rule 3: There Is no need to 
specify that things should be 
done "correctly." 

It should be understood that the 
objective needs to be completed 
correctly or successfully. After all, it 
doesn't make sense to try to do 
something incorrectly or unsuccess- 
fully. Otherwise, why do it at all? 

Tins gives us: 

Given a problem with a modem 
interface, perform the steps 
necessary to troublcshool the 
malfunction to a failing circuit board 
so Dial, after replacing the failing 
board, a "pass complete" indication 
may be obtained from diagnostic 
software. 

Not bad, but it's still awfully wordy. 



Rule 4: Use as few words as. .■; 
possible. . 

"Perform the steps necessary" is a 
phrase that is unnecessary and can 
simply be left cut. Scrutinize the 
words you use in objectives as if you 
had to personally pay for them. 

Given a problem with a modem 
Interface, troubleshoot the 
malfunction to a failing circuit board 
so that, after replacing the failing 
board, a "pass complete" indication 
may be obtained from diagnostic 
software. 

Rule 5: Translate words of 
many syllables Into words of 
fewer syllables 

It's amazing what can be accom- 
plished with simple language. 
Troubleshoot the malfunction" can 
be translated into; "Find and replace 
the falling circuit board." 

We now have: 

Given a problem with a modem 
interface, find and replace die failing 
circuit board so that & "pass 
complete* Indication may be 
obtained from diagnostic software. 

So far, so good. This is almost fun. 



Rule 6: Begin every objective 
with an action verb. 

The trouble with putting the 
word "given" at the start of an 
objective is that it lends to act as 
another obstacle for anyone reading 
it. It's something that has to be read 
through or around until the action 
verb is finally reached. After 
dropping the given, we are left with . 
an objective that gets to the point a 
lot sooner, It immediately tells . 
people what they are goinjg to do. It 
begins with the expected behavior. 
No wailing. 

This is what we get: 

Find and replace the failing circuit 
■ board in a modem interface so Oial a 
"pass complete" indication may be , , 
obtained rrom diagnostic software. ' 

Now, that's nice and clear. But it 
may still be a little too much to 
swallow all at once. 
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Rule 7: If necessary, use more 
than one sentence to write the 
objective. 

No one ever said that objectives 
had to be written as one sentence. 
In fact, two (or three) simple 
sentences are better than one long, 
complex sentence. In our example, 
a second short sentence can be used 
to specify the criteria: 

find and replace ihe failing circuit 
board in a modem interface. Obtain 
a "pass complete* indication from 
diagnostic software. 

Nice! 

So there you have it: an objec- 
tive that is clear, and concise. 
Because it is written as an instruc- 
tion, it helps begin the instruction. 
It gives direction to learning. And, 
isn't that what objectives arc sup- 
posed to do? 
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By Michael W. Calbraith 



Essential skills 
for the facilitator 
of adult learning 



A vast number of individuals help 
adults learn in a wide variety of formal 
And nonformal educational settings 
such as universities, community col- 
leges, vocational/technical institutes, 
businesses and industries, correctional 
institutions, churches, museums, volun- 
tary organizations, community action 
agencies, armed forces, and a litany of 
others settings too numerous to list. 
Those helping adults learn carry such 
labels as facilitator, mentor, teacher, 
instructor, trainee, or adult educator. 
For the purpose of this article, the term 
facilitator will be used to refer to those 
individuals who help adults learn. Help- 
ing adults learn is a transactional pro- 
cess in which the facilitator interacts 
with learners, content, other people and 
material to plan and implement an 
educational program. The facilitator is 
in a sense a guide to learners who are 
involved in an educational journey. 
Knox (1986, p.xi) suggests however, 
that most facilitators "in adult educa- 
tion programs are expert in the content 
they teach, but they usually have little 
preparation in the process of helping 
adults learn". 

This article will examine some of the 
essential skills needed by the facilitator 
to effectively help adults learn. First, 
general characteristics of an effective 
facilitator will be detailed as well as how 
interpersonal skills influence the teach- 
ing and learning transaction. Next, in- 
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structional planning skills that a facili- 
tator should possess will be noted. 
Finally, teaching and learning transac- 
tion skills necessary to bring about ef- 
fective learning will be provided. 

General Characteristics 
and Interpersonal Skills 

Being technically proficient in the 
content area in which the instruction is 
being directed is paramount, as are the 
abilities to plan and administer educa- 
tional programs. The facilitator must 
also possess personality characteristics 
and interpersonal skills that engender 
an image of caring, trust, and en- 
couragement. Merge these desired 
characteristics together and an effective 
and meaningful experience can result, 
both for the facilitator and the learner. 

A list of general characteristics and 
exemplary principles for instruction and 
practice has been noted in the litera- 
ture. Knox (1980) suggests that a facili- 
tator of adult learning should possess 
three areas of knowledge: knowledge of 
content, knowledge of learners, and 
knowledge of methods. The personal- 
ity characteristics of the facilitator 
should suggest a sense of self- 
confidence, informality, enthusiasm, 
responsiveness and creativity. Apps 
(1981) found that the best qualities for 
a facilitator were those that showed an 
interest in students, possessed a good 
personality, had an interest in the sub- 
ject matter, had the ability to make the 
subject interesting, and were objective 
in presenting subject matter and in 
dealing with learners. Draves (1984) 
echoes similar agreement by stating that 
an instructor of adults must have un- 



derstanding, flexibility, patience, hu- 
mor, practicality, creativity, and prepa- 
ration. Acquisition and acceptance of 
these diverse characteristics suggest that 
an effective facilitator plays many roles 
within the teaching and learning trans- 
action including role model, counselor, 
content resource person, learning 
guide, program developer, and institu- 
tional representative (Apps, 1981; 
Brookficld, 1986; Daloi, 1986). 

Knowles and Associates (1984) iden- 
tified seven components of andragogi- 
cal practice (the art and science of help- 
ing adults learn) that suggest the skills 
and abilities a good facilitator should 
possess. The andragogical approach in- 
dicates that a facilitator must possess 
both technical and interpersonal skills 
to be effective. Central to the success of 
this approach are the personality 
characteristics and interpersonal and 
human relation skills of the facilitator 
in relationship to the adult learner. 

Brookficld (1986) provides six prin- 
ciples of effective practice and indicates 
particular beliefs and characteristics as- 
sociated with the facilitator of adult 
learning. Implicit in his framework arc 
general characteristics and guiding 
principles of an effective facilitator in 
relationship to helping adults learn. It 
suggests that a facilitator should have 
an understanding of adult learners, 
provide a climate conducive to learning, 
provide a contextual setting for the ex- 
ploration of new ideas, skills, and reso- 
lutions, provide a forum for critical 
reflection, and have the ability to assist 
adults in the process of learning how to 
change their perspectives, shift their 
paradigms, and replace their way of in- 
terpreting the world. Implementation 
of these principles requires the facilita- 
tor to be technically proficient in con- 
tent and instructional planning areas as 
well as highly competent in interper- 
sonal and human relation skills. 

The attributes of caring and respect 
appear as central characteristics neces- 
sary to the success of the facilitator of 
adult learners as well as to the total pro- 
cess of helping adults learn. To develop 
a conducive instructional and learning 
climate, a high level of interpersonal 
and human relation skills is essential. 
Daloz (1986, p.xvii) states that the "ele- 
ment of good teaching becomes the pro- 
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vision of care rather than use of teach- 
ing skills and transmission of 
knowledge." 

Recognizing that caring, listening, 
and passion are powerful elements and 
the capacity to provide emotional sup- 
port when it is needed are hallmarks of 
a good facilitator of adult learning. One 
could conceive of the interpersonal rela- 
tionships that exist between the facili- 
tator and adult learner as being con- 
nected by a gossamer thread that 
weaves itself throughout the various 
characteristics of each person involved 
in the learning experience. The thread 
is fragile that connects the facilitator 
and learner relationship and when poor 
interpersonal skills are exercised it snaps 
and tears apart. Developing and main- 
taining good interpersonal and human 
relationship skills is therefore vital to the 
facilitator of adult learning. 

Instructional Planning Skills 

Being technically proficient in the 
planning process of educational pro- 
grams for adult learners is an essential 
component in the process of helping 
adults learn.' Planning an educational 
program for adult learners is not a se- 
ries of independent steps or processes, 
but an interactive and interrelated sys- 
tem. In this section, the instructional 
planning components of needs assess- 
ment, context analysis, objective set- 
ting, organizing learning activities, and 
evaluation, and the skills associated 
with each, will be briefly examined. 

Needs Assessment 

A needs assessment should identify 
the gaps between the learners' current 
and desired proficiencies as perceived 
by the learner and others. Needs assess- 
ment methods can range from highly 
informal and intuitive to highly formal 
and in-depth analysis (Cameron, 1988; 
Grotelueschen, 1980; Zemke & Kram- 
linger, 1982). Facilitators can decide to 
use a variety of data-collection proce- 
dures such as individual interviews, 
questionnaires, tests, observation check- 
lists, self-assessment diagnostic instru- 
ments, surveys, performance analysis, 
or marketing analysis techniques to as- 
sess the most appropriate educational 
needs. As suggested, there are numer- 
ous methods for identifying learning 
needs, however, there is no consensus on 
ihc most appropriate method. The 



selected method will generate different 
types of information depending on who 
is involved in the assessment. 

Acquiring skill in the needs assess- 
ment process can help facilitators of 
adult learning review their assumptions 
about the educational needs of poten- 
tial participants, h can assist them in 
being responsive to the adult learner 
through appropriate selection of topics 
and materials. It can increase the likeli- 
hood that potential participants will 
participate if program descriptions em* 
phasize the responsiveness to the educa- 
tional needs identified, and, it can en- 
courage adult learners to persist, learn, 
and apply what they learn if the pro* 
gram focuses on meeting their needs 
(Knox, 1986). The assessment of needs 
should be an ongoing process through- 
out the instructional planning activity 
in an effort to ensure that individuals' 
educational desired outcomes are con- 
gruent with intended course outcomes. 

Context Analysis 

Context analysis considers the socie- 
tal trends and issues, the resources, the 
mission of the provider organization, 
and how it influences the process of 
helping adults learn (Knox, 198G). As 
a facilitator it is important to under- 
stand the impact of these influences on 
the learner and on the instructional 
process. Adult learners have perceptions 
of standards, expectations, and oppor- 
tunities that are directly related to their 
purpose for being engaged in the en- 
hancement of their proficiency level. 
Understanding these perceptions allows 
the learner and facilitator to contribute 
to the decisions on "using learning ac- 
tivities to strengthen problem-solving, 
specifying mastery levels, and helping 
learners use educational strategies that 
enable them to use or deflect influences 
that encourage or discourage them to 
learn and apply" 1 (Knox, 1986, p. 67). 
The contextual influences affect the 
facilitator and the adult learner and the 
decisions that can be made in a col- 
laborative manner. 

An understanding of the organiza- 
tional mission, resources, priorities, 
trends, and constraints is essential when 
making decisions and arrangements for 
an educational program. Recognition 
of the various contextual influences of 
the organization can lead to planning 
and implementation of programs that 
are more likely to be successful and lead 



to a more meaningful and rewarding 
educational experience for the par* 
ticipants and the facilitator. 

Setting Educational Objectives 

Selecting and setting educational ob- 
jectives should draw heavily from the 
needs assessment and context analysis 
information. How do you select educa- 
tional objectives that should receive 
high priority? Knox (1980, 1986) pro- 
poses several useful procedures for set- 
ting objectives including using planning 
committees composed of participants, 
resource persons, and program coordi- 
nators, having all participants engage 
in a nominal group process, obtaining 
written and oral descriptions of success- 
ful practice to highlight intended out- 
comes, using an existing group of adults 
who have specified goals and develop an 
educational program with them, 
providing program time to agree on the 
objectives, and using reaction forms to 
ask participants to periodically identify 
the objectives that are most important 
and least important to them which can 
serve as a basis for modifying the pro- 
gram and educational objectives. 
Selecting and setting educational objec- 
tives should be a joint venture among 
the key players in the learning activity. 

Setting objectives should be an ongo- 
ing and interactive process. Opportu- 
nities to modify the objectives must be 
present as the educational activities un- 
fold since it is impossible to identify all 
the unplanned and unanticipated 
learning needs of the adult learner. 
Utilizing a collaborative approach to 
agreeing on the learning objectives, 
adult learners can increase their under- 
standing of and commitment to achiev- 
ing the objectives, understand the rela- 
tionship between current and desired 
proficiencies, reflect on questions that 
need addressing, and acquire a frame- 
work for learning how to learn beyond 
the present program (Knowles, 1980; 
Knox, 1980; Smith, 1982). Facilitators 
can use the agreed upon learning ob« 
jectives to help in the process of select- 
ing materials, outlining content, decid- 
ing on methods of teaching and 
learning, and preparing evaluation 
procedures (Knox, 1986). 

Organizing Learning Activities 

The information and decisions that 
were made from the needs assessment, 
context analysis, and objective setting 
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activities result in the identification of 
the intended outcomes for the educa- 
tional progTam. The facilitator must 
now have the skill to select and organize 
learning activities that will meet the in- 
tended outcomes. 

The way that learning activities are 
selected and organized must be rational 
and based on the educational objec- 
tives, the adult learners' characteristics, 
as well as on the facilitator's own per- 
spective and experience. Knowledge of 
the current proficiency levels and the 
preferred learning styles of the learners 
will aid in the selection of the most ap- 
propriate learning activities. The facili- 
tator can develop a list of competencies 
that have been identified for the educa- 
tional program and ask participants to 
check on a Likcrt-type scale the level at 
which they believe they are presently 
performing. 

In terms of learning style preference, 
asking participants how they like to pro- 
cess information and what methods they 
like to use in that process is one easy and 
rather quick method of acquiring infor- 
mation (Galbraith, 1987). Analyzing 
the feedback can assist the facilitator in 
the selection of the most appropriate 
learning activities. 

Selecting appropriate teaching and 
learning methods is also an important 
skill the facilitator must possess. A vast 
array of methods exist and each one is 
influenced by the content that the facili- 
tator is teaching, the program and 
learning objectives, the desired out- 
comes, the characteristics of the 
learners, the size of the group, and the 
availability of time, equipment, facili- 
ties, and budget (Galbraith, 1989). The 
facilitator also needs skill in selecting 
and preparing educational and instruc- 
tional materials. 

The primary criteria for selecting 
materials should be the educational 
purposes they serve in conjunction with 
the learners' needs and learning styles. 
In selecting from the available 
materials, the facilitator should be con- 
cerned with how the materials help the 
learners meet the progTam objectives, 
and how appropriate and responsive the 
materials are considering the learners' 
background, current levels of profi- 
ciency, and motivation (Wilson, 1983). 
Many materials that are useful in help- 
ing adults learn are already available 
for purchase, however many times the 
need arises for the facilitator lo develop 



new materials that better fit the educa- 
tional purpose of the program, learners' 
backgrounds and interests. 

Evaluation 

Program evaluation procedures can 
help determine if the participants in the 
learning activity reached their educa- 
tional objectives and desired outcomes. 
They can be used in the planning pro- 
cess and for program improvement, and 
they can be used for program justifica- 
tion and accountability (Grotelueschen, 
1980). One single evaluation procedure 
will not provide the facilitator with use- 
ful information about all aspects of the 
program (Deshler, 1984). Therefore, it 
is important to focus on specific com- 
ponents of the program about which 
evaluative data is desired such as needs, 
objectives, learning activities, par- 
ticipants, materials, facilities, and so 
forth. 

Depending upon the resources, time, 
money, audience, purpose, and desired 
information, the facilitator can select 
evaluation data from various sources 
such as standardized tests, observation 
checklists, questionnaires, organiza- 
tional records, interview guides, self- 
assessment inventories, and anonymous 
participant reaction forms. As with 
other components of helping adults 
learn, the adult learners must be ac- 
tively involved in the evaluation process 
that is hopefully "grounded in, and der- 
ived from, some central features of 
adult learning" (Brookfield, 1986, p. 
276). Facilitators are one of the main 
users of the evaluative findings, there- 
fore, such findings can aid in their own 
improvement as a facilitator. 

Teaching and Learning 
Transaction Skills 

The teaching and learning process 
involves an understanding of adult 
learners, instructional planning, and an 
awareness of our own content expertise. 
In essence, it is how we as facilitators 
influence our adult learners and how 
they influence us in the process of help- 
ing them learn. To bring this about, 
facilitators need skills in building sup- 
portive and active educational climates 
and skills in providing challenging 
teaching and learning interactions. 

The Educational Climate 

An educational climate consists of 



two major components, the physical en- 
vironment and the psychological or 
emotional climate. The physical en- 
vironment should encourage the adult 
learners to participate. Facilities should 
be as attractive and comfortable as pos- 
sible with good lighting and ventilation, 
colorful decor, appropriate tempera- 
ture settings, a public address system (if 
in a large room), availability of refresh- 
ment canteens for breaks, and an ab- 
sence of distracting sounds from outside 
the classroom. Utilizing tables and 
chairs, with five or six chairs to a table, 
is preferred by most adult learners. Ar- 
ranging the tables and chairs into small 
circles or into a semi-circular arrange- 
ment allows active face-to-face commu- 
nication with the facilitator and each 
learner, increases participation, and en- 
hances the adult learning situation 
(Vosko. 1984). 

The establishment of a psychological 
climate is also imperative. The first ses- 
sion of any educational program is vi- 
tal and it is here that a climate for 
learning must be established that is sup- 
portive, challenging, friendly, informal, 
open, and spontaneous without being 
threatening and condescending (Knox, 
1986). Facilitators should introduce 
themselves in a way that says "I am hu- 
man and I want to assist you in an open, 
collaborative, and supportive manner." 
Having participants introduce them- 
selves with some personal and profes- 
sional information as well as reasons for 
participating in the class will help the 
facilitator gain valuable information 
but also help other participants realize 
that perhaps they arc here for the same 
reasons. Facilitators also need to review 
the goals, objectives, and expectations 
of the program with participants and 
obtain feedback from them results of 
which may indicate that certain modifi- 
cations may be necessary. 

Adult learners are very capable of be- 
ing involved in the planning process and 
should be given the opportunity. Build- 
ing a climate of mutual respect, col- 
laboration, mutual trust, support, and 
authenticity provides a strong psycho- 
logical climate that is conducive to 
learning. 

Providing Challenging Teaching and 
Learning Interactions 

The teaching and learning interac- 
tion suggests that the facilitator and the 
adult learner are engaged in an active, 
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challenging, and supportive encounter. 
Providing challenging interactions re- 
quires an understanding of the instruc- 
tional planning process, adults as 
learners, motivation strategics, and an 
understanding of one's philosophical 
and teaching style orientation to bring 
about a conducive educational activity 
(Galbraith, 1989). 

How can facilitators bring about 
challenging and meaningful interac- 
tions? First, facilitators need to care 
enough to maintain standards and have 
high expectations for the adult learner. 
Dalot (1986) suggests that teaching is an 
act of caring and the promotion of de- 
velopment. Facilitators must care 
enough about adult learners to set up 
challenging tasks that call out for 
closure, while at the same time provide 
insight into how this new knowledge can 
be applied to their lives. In addition, 
providing realistic and varied practice 
opportunities will help adult learners 
persist and to apply what is learned. 
Facilitators should subdivide and se- 
quence learning tasks from simple to 
more complex and establish a pace for 
learning that allows for individualiza- 
tion. A continuous process of feedback 
about how the learning activity is 
progressing is also essential (Knox. 
1986). Finally, facilitators must provide 
reinforcement for satisfactory perform- 
ance and make note of exemplary ac- 
complishments. 

Next, the need to develop and or- 
ganize educational settings that demand 
the adult learners and facilitators to act 
and think critically and reflectively is 
imperative (Brookfield. 1987; Marsick, 
1987; Schon, 1987). Brookfield (1987, 
p. 1) suggests that this "involves calling 
into question the assumptions underly- 
ing our customary, habitual ways of 
thinking and acting and then be ready 
to think and act differently on the ba- 
sis of this critical questioning." Central 
to helping adult learners think critically 
is the element of challenge. Challenge, 
according to Egan (1986), is the last 
stage necessary before an individual can 
develop alternative ways of thinking and 
acting. Facilitators can use various 
strategies to assist in the development 
of critical thinking such as critical ques- 
tioning, critical incident exercises, 
criteria analysis, role playing, and crisis- 
decision simulations. 

A meaningful teaching and learning 
transaction suggests that it must pro- 



mote development, for the adult learner 
and for the facilitator. Daloz (1986, 
p. 257) summons up what seems to re- 
flect the most desirable outcome of the 
teacher and learner interaction by stat- 
ing, "like guides, we walk at times 
ahead of our students, at times beside 
them, and at times we follow their 
lead." 

Conclusion 



Facilitating adult learning can be a 
challenging, exciting, and rewarding 
experience. A basic understanding of 
various skills can enhance and help 
guide those involved in this journey. Es- 
sential for the facilitator of adult learn- 
ing is the development and acquisition 
of interpersonal skills, instructional 
planning skills, and teaching and learn- 
ing transaction skills. Acquiring these 
essential skills allows the facilitator and 
the adult learner to promote meaning- 
ful development and growth. AAACE 
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Introduction 



In the beginning of this report, it is important to 
inform the reader of one of the major perceptual 
assumptions behind it. Almost everyone who \vo»*ks in 
education perceives it as a set of discrete institutions 
working in isolation from each other. These institu- 
tions restrict the age range of their students: 

Nursery schools 

Day care centers 

Kindergartens 

Elementary schools 

Junior High Schools 

Senior High Schools 

Two Year Colleges 

Four Year Undergraduate Colleges 

Universities with Graduate Programs 

Post-Graduate Institutions 

People working in each of the above institutions 
have virtually no connection with all the others and 
little awareness of educational activity provided by 
the total. Because of this, the school is defined as the 
unit, not THE PEOPLE WHO MOVE THROUGH IT. 
The only people who sec these institutions as a system 
are the students — because some of them see it all. 
Striking as it seems, virtually all graduate students 
completed the third grade at an earlier time in their 
lives. It is our conviction that we need to begin seeing 
the educational system from the perspective of the 
people who move through it. This is because changes 
in the composition of the group moving through the 
educational system will change the system faster than 
anything else except nuclear war. 

This report is mostly about demographics — changes 
in population groupings in the U.S. This is a relatively 
new science (Kenneth Boulding says "Of all the social 
sciences, demographics is most like the science of 
celestial mechanics" — we look for the huge unseen 
engines that make social systems work in certain ways). 
Demographics provides a truly new perception of edu- 
cational systems as people in motion. By knowing the 
nature of those coming into first grade in the U.S., one 
can forecast with some precision what the cohort of 
graduating high school seniors will be like twelve years 
later, and can reveal with very little error what the 
entering college class will look like in the 13th year. 
Imagine economists predicting the Dow-Jones 13 years 
ahead! 

It is assumed that if people can begin to SEE the 
educational system as a single entity through which 
people move, they may begin to behave as if all of 
education were related. It seems self-evident that such 
a perception is good. The educational continuum is 
much like any other. The concept of a food chain in 
ecology suggests that any alteration in the food chain 
will affect all the organisms at all points on the chain. 
Similarly, the Baby Boom of 70 million people born 
between* 1946 and i964 moved through the education 



svsiem like a very large mouse going through a very 
small snake— each educational institution had to 
expand enormously as the Baby Boom came through, 
then contract with equal severity as the Baby Boom 
aged and passed on. Changes as drastic as the Baby 
Boom now await us. 

Exhibit 1 
The Baby Boom Ages 
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(AMERICAN DEMOGRAPHICS, JAN. 1983). 



Many changes arc taking place now in the numbers 
and composition ol the birth and immigrant groups 
that arc beginning to enter elementary schools. These 
changes will necessarily occupy the educational sys- 
tem for at least ibe next twenty years. By knowing who 
is entering the system, and how well they are progress- 
ing, everyone at all levels will have lime to develop 
effective programs for the maximum educational gains 
of all students. 



It is our conviction that we need to 
begin seeing the educational system 
from the perspective of the people who 
move through it. 

As a result of such knowledge, we educators may yet 
begin to think of educators at other levels in the "chain" 
as colleagues. In businesses, when Sales docs well, 
Research and Development cheers, and vice versa. It 
is vital to Sales that R&D does well— they need each 
other's success for the success of all. But when ele- 
mentary reading scores in big city schools go up (as 
they have almost universally for the last seven years), 
one has to listen very carefully before it's possible to 
discern anyone cheering at any university, even though 
it would be in their self-interest to do so. Similarly, 
our rapidly aging white middle class will find its 
retirement income generated by an increasingly non- 
white work force — a small cheer for increasing edu- 
cational and occupational attainments by minorities 
would seem to be in order! 

This report is in part a demonstration of the depen- 
dency of each educational level for the others. It is 
hoped that this discussion will be stimulating and 
beneficial to those who read this report and think about 
it. 



ORGANIZATION: 

This report is organized along four major dimen- 
sions: 

1 . Briefing on major demographic trends 

2. Retention to high school graduation 

3. The transition from school to college 

4. Completion of college programs 

These seem to be four major characteristics of the 
educational continuum, in that changes in any one will 
create changes in the other three. There is literature 
dealing with each of our four individual dimensions, 
but there arc few models for our attempt to put the 
four together. 
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Part One: Briefing on Major Demographic Trends 



Bclorc starting on the four themes, it may be useful 
to describe the demographic changes that form the 
Ira me work ol our analysis. 

!. BIRTHS: one of the major tools of demography 
is differential fertility— some groups have a lot more 
children than others, and thus are over-represented in 
the next generations. For example, it is clear that Cubans 
(1.3 children per female) and whites (1.7 children per 
female) will be LESS numerous in our future— a group 
needs about 2.1 just to stay even, which is the case for 
Puerto Ricans. However, Blacks (2.4), and Mexican- 
Americans (2.9) will be a larger part of our population 
in the future. AH these young people have to do is 
GROW OLDER and we have the future. In attempting 
to explain differences in birth rales by region, we need 
to keep in mind thai these regional differences arc 
mostly ethnic — increased birth rales in the "Sun Bell" 
are duz to a large degree by minority births, while 
"Frost Belt" declines are caused by the white popu- 
lations. Sec Exhibit 2 on page 4. 

2. AGE: Mostly because of varying birln ralcs ' lhe 
average age of groups in the U.S. is increasingly var- 
ious—the 1980 Census reveals that the average white 
in America is 31 vears old, the average Black 25, and 
the AVERAGE Hispanic only 22! It should be easy to 
see that age produces population momentum for 
minorities, as the typical Hispanic female is just mov- 
ing into the peak childbearing years, while the average 
white female is moving out of them. This is why Cali- 
fornia now has a "majority of minorities" in its ele- 
mentary schools, while Texas schools are 46% minor- 
ity, andf half the states have public school populations 
that are more than 25% nonwhiie, while all of our 25 
largest city school systems have "minority majori- 
ties." 

By the year 2020, most of the Baby Boom will be 
retired, its retirement income provided by the much 
smaller age groups that follow it. This is a demo- 
graphic argument, not an economic one. But if larger 
numbers are taking out, and much smaller numbers 
are putting in, the economics are rather clear. For 
example, in 1950 seventeen workers paid the benefits 
of each retiree. By 1992, only three workers will pro- 
vide the funds for each retiree and one of the three 
workers will be minority. 

It is also clear that for the next decade, the only 
growth area in education will be in adult and continu- 
ing education, with increases in elementary schools in 
certain regions. Perhaps more important is that in 
1983 there were more people over 65 in America than 
there were teen-agers, and (because of the Baby Boom 
growing old) that condition remains a constant for as 
long as any of us live. America will simply not be a 
nation of youth in our lifetime. This is why by 1992. 
half ofall college students will be over 25 and 20% will 
be over 35. 



The mostlv white Baby Boom, on the other hand, 
represents 70 million people who are middle-aged dur- 
ing the 1980s. During the 80s,age groups will exhibit 
the following changes: 

15-17 18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-65 65 + 

50% 




-50% | 1 

Exhibit 3 
Age Group Changes During 
The 1980's 

3. FAMILY STATUS: Major changes have taken 
place in thS wavs we live together. In 1955, 60% of the 
households in the U.S. consisted of a working fathe: 
a housewife mother and two or more school age c/. 
dren. In 1980, that family unit was only 1 1% of c- . 
homes, and in 1985 it is 7%, an astonishing change. 

More than 50% of women are in the work force, and 
that percentage will undoubtedly increase. Of our 80 
million households, almost 20 million consist of peo- 
ple living alone. The Census tells us that 59% of the 
children born in L983 will live with only one parent 
before reaching age 18 — this now becomes the NOR- 
MAL childhood experience. Of every 100 children born 
today: 

• 12 will be born out of wedlock 

• 40 will be born to parents who divorce before the 
child is 18 

• 5 will be born to parents who separate 

• 2 will be born to parents of whom one will die 
before the child reaches 18 

• 41 will reach age 18 "normally" 

The U.S. is confronted today with an epidemic 
increase in the number of children born outside of 
marriage— and 50% of such children are born to teen- 
age mothers. Although the percentage of Black teen- 
age girls who have children outside of marriage is 
higher than that of white girls, comparisons with other 
nations indicate that a white teen-age female is twice 
as likely to give birth outside of marriage as in any 
other nation studied. The situation is most striking 
with vcrv young mothers, age 1 3 and 14. Indeed, every 
dav in America, 40 teen-age girls give birth to their 
THIRD child. To be the third child of a child is to be 
verv much "at risk" in terms of ones future. It appears 
that sexual activity among the young is no more fre- 
quent here than elsewhere: the major difference is the 
inability of American vouth lo get access to mforma- 
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Exhibit 2 

Minority Enrollment as Percent of Public 
Elementary/Secondary School Enrollment, 
by State 




□ Less than 10.0 percent 

□ 10.0 to 24.9 percent 
S3 25.0 to 34.9 percent 
£2 35.0 percent or more 



Percent minority enrollment in public elementary secondary schools was generally greatest in the Southern 
and Southwestern States and in California. The percent black enrollment was highest in the Southern States 
while the percent Hispanic enrollment was highest in New Mexico, Texas, California, and Arizona, 
(The Condition of Education, 1984 edition. A Statistical Report by the National Center for Education Statistics.) 
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tion iihuui contraception. Inhumation about abortion 
i.s similarlv reslncjed. although the variations across 
slates arc wide — Mississippi re purls 4 abortions per 
1, 000 teen-age li\c births, while New York reports 
1 ,200 abortions compared to 1 .000 teen-age li\e births. 

There is a particufor aspect oi this situation that is 
vital — leen-age mothers tend to give birth to children 
who are premature, due mostly to a lack of physical 
examinations and io their very poor diet while preg- 
nant. Prematurity kads to low birth weight, which 
increases these infants* chances of ma jor health prob- 
lems due to the lack, of development of the child's 
immune system. Low birth weight is a good predictor 
of major learning difficulties when the child gets to 
school. This means that about 700,000 babies of the 
annual cohort of around 3.3 million births arc almost 
assured of being either educationally retarded or "dif- 
ficult to teach." This group is entering the educational 
continuum in rapidly increasing numbers. 

Indeed, every day in America, 40 teen- 
age girls give birth to their THIRD 
child. 



Several other family factors are important to cite — 
first, with over half of the females in the work force 
(and almost 70% if you only consider "working age" 
women), the number of "latch-key children" — those 
who are home alone after school when adults are not 
present — has shown a major increase and will con- 
tinue to do so, as women increasingly opt for work 
AND children. (Of those mothers of one-year-olds, half 
have already returned to work.) The typical pattern 
for women today is (1) get settled in a job, (2) get 
married, and (3) have children, as opposed to the pre- 
vious pattern of entering the work force only after the 
children were mature enough to fend for themselves. 
There are at least four million "latch-key" children in 
the U.S. of school age. Many of them think of home as 
a dangerous, frightening place, particularly if there 
are no other children in the home. They "check in" 
with parents by phone. They spend many hours watch- 
ing TV and talking to their friends on the phone, and 
have to make decisions about knocks on the door and 
phone calls from strangers. The evidence is not yet in, 
and some children may benefit from having family 
responsibilities while home alone, but many others 
become problems at school. 

There is some very good news also — there is today 
a solid and relatively well-established Black middle 
class family structure in the U.S. Access to the political 
structure lias yielded. 247 Black mayors in the U.S.. 
and 5.606 Black elected ollicials in 1984, along with 
3,128 elected Hispanic officials. Forty-four percent of 
the entering freshman class at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley in fall, 1984 was minority, while Har- 
vard's entering class was 20% minority. In some major 



American cities. Blacks have been able to iuo\e to the 
suburbs. Here arc the ten highest rates: 



Miami 

Newark 

D.C. 

L.A. 

Atlanta 

Oakland 

St. Louis 

Birmingham 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 



Blacks In 
Metro Aixa 

281,000 
406.000 
870,000 
943,000 
525.000 
263.000 
319.000 
240.000 
883.000 
345,000 



Ohick* In 
Core City 

87.000 
191.000 
448.000 
5€4.000 
283.000 
159.000 
206.000 
158.000 
638.000 
251.000 



Ulacks In 
Suburbs 

194,000 
215,000 
422.000 
439.000 
242.000 
104.000 
1 13.000 
82.000 
245.000 
94.000 



(697*) 

(52.9Tr) 

(48.5^) 

(46.57<r) 

(467c) 

(39.57c) 

(35. 4Q) 

(34.17c) 

(27.77c) 

(27.27c) 



This is not to say that suburban housing is not seg- 
regated, but simply that there is more choice available 
in the system today. One unfortunate thing is that the 
percentage of Black two-income families is declining 
as a percent of all Black households, meaning that 
Blacks now distribute themselves over a much wider 
socioeconomic range than in the past. (Politicians 
seeking "Tha Black Vote" will have to be very' careful 
in the future, as will politicians courting any suppos- 
edly "special interest group.") Between 1970 and 1980. 
the percentage of women, as well as minorities, in 
professional and managerial jobs virtually doubled. 
See Exhibit 4. 

There can be little doubt that affirmative action pro- 
grams were responsible for at least some of these gains- 
firms doing business with the Federal government 
increased their minority work force by a fifth, while 
firms not doing business with the government increased 
minorities by only an eighth. 

The other side of this coin is the rapid increase in 
the number of poor households headed by a female 
Black or Hispanic. Ninety percent of the increase in 
children born into poverty is from these households. 
Although two of three poor children are white, the 
percentage of Black children living with one parent 
who are poor is much higher, and those children who 
stay in poverty for more than four years (only one in 
three poor children does) are heavily Black. A child 
under six today is six times more likely to be poor than 
a person over 65. This is because we have increased 
support for the elderly, and government spending for 
poor children has actually DECLINED during the past 
decade. The result is an increase of over two million 
children during the decade who are "at risk" from 
birth. Almost half of the poor in the U.S. are children. 

Today, we are a nation of 14.6 million Hispanics and 
26.5 million Blacks. But by 2020 we will be a nation 
of 44 million Blacks and 47 million Hispanics— even 
more if Hispanic immigration rates increase. The total 
U.S. population for 2020 will be about 265 million 
people, a very small increase from our current 238 
million— and more than 91 million of that figure will 
be minorities (and mostly young, while the mostly 
white Baby Boom moves out of the childrearing years 
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Exhibit 4 



Officials & Managers 



4.0 



1.9 



Blacks 




Women 



l.i JA. 



Hispanics 



% 



Professionals 

37,2 



4.3 



2.5 



Blacks 



24.6 






1.1 



1.9 



Women Hispanics 



Construction Trade Apprenticeships 



Government Executives 



19.3 



10.6 



% 



Minorities 



2.3 



6.2 



1.5 



Blacks 



Women 



In 1990. creating a "Bubv Bum" that will again be 
muMl\ while, while minority births continue to 
increase). 

We need to say a word about the third growing non- 
white sector ol otsr nation. Asian- Americans. At the 
moment they are a much smaller group than Blacks 
and Hispanics (about 3.7 million in 1980), but their 
growth potential from immigration is very great for 
the next decade — they currently represent 44% of all 
immigrants admitted to the US. However, their diver- 
sity is very great: 

• Sixty percent ol Asian-Americans are foreign-born, 
yet the average Japanese-American speaks Eng- 
lish as his/her native language, while almost no 
Indochincsc do. 

• Almost 30% of Asian-Americans arrive in the U.S. 
with four years of college already completed — 
39Co of all Asian-American adults are college grad- 
uates. 

• Their SAT verbal scores are far below white aver- 
ages; their math SAT scores are equally far above 
whites. 

• Because of increased Indochinese immigration, 
language problems among Asian-American youth 
will increase. 

• Asian-American youth are heavily enrolled in 
public schools; a high percentage graduate and 
attend college, (Although access to college is wide- 
spread, hiring and promotion discrimination 
against Asian-Americans is also common.) 

• Because of their competence in math and the 
physical sciences, Asian-Americans represent a 
disproportionate share of minority students at 
many of the highest rated universities. 

Most important, by around the year 
2000, America will be a nation in which 
one of every THREE of us will be non- 
white. And minorities will cover a 
broader socioeconomic range than ever 
before, making simplistic treatment of 
their needs even less useful. 



As we review this material, it is easy to be comforted 
by the data on increased access for minorities to good 
jobs, to political leadership, and to owning their own 
businesses. However, it is equally clear that what is 
coming toward the educational system is a group of 
children who will be poorer, more ethnically and lin- 
guistically diverse, and who will have more handicaps 
that will affect their learning. Most important, by 
around the year 2000. America will be a nation in 
which one of every THREE of us will be non-white. 
And minorities will cover a broader socioeconomic 
range than ever before, making simplistic treatment 
of their needs even less useful. 



4. REGION: Although the "Sunbelt" has shown high 
increases in growth percentage, the U.S. is very much 
an Eastern-dominated nation and will remain so well 
past the year 2000. An easy way to see this is to look 
at the percentage of our 237 million population who 
reside in each of the four time zones: 



Exhibit 5 

Of 237 Million Population, Percentage 
that Resides in Each Time Zone 

WEST MOUNTAIN CENTRAL 




In 1985, we can see that the declines in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states that were character- 
istic of the 70 s have now been slowed— outmigration 
from most of these states has been matched by Emi- 
gration, leaving us with a new question: how do the 
people moving out compare with .the people moving 
in? For example, Colorado is now the state with the 
highest percentage of its population possessing a col- 
lege degree, but a very large number of these degrees 
were acquired in another state, at that state's expense, 
while Colorado has enjoyed the talents of the college 
graduates moving in. 

In addition, the national decline of about 13% in 
public school students of the 1970-1980 decade breaks 
down to zero decline in about 12 "Sunbelt" states and 
over 25% in some "Frostbelt" states. There will be two 
major education agendas in the next decade: (1) plan- 
ning for growth (kindergarten through graduate school) 
in 12 states, and (2) planning for continuing declines 
in secondary school populations in most of the rest. 
But few states with growth projections have noticed 
that the increased youth cohort is an increased 
MINORITY pool— "minority majorities" are possible 
in the next decade in the public schools of ten states. 
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In addition, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has stated that of the current 
group of college students, one in five will 
graduate and work in a job that requires 
no college education at alL 

5. EDUCATION: The higher education system is 
facing some major problems in terms of the work which 
will be done by its graduates. For example, over 1 8,000 
doctorates will be awarded in the humanities during 
the 1980s with only a "handful" of jobs available for 
them in teaching. Doctoral scientists and engineers 
arc more employable, and their numbers have grown 
since 1973 by 5*2%. to 364,000. However, only one in 
eight is female, and they are mainly in biology (20%), 
sociology/anthropology (27%), and psychology (28%). 
Few minorities arc represented: Blacks are only 1.3% 
of doctoral scientists, Hispanics 0.6%, while Asians 
were 7.7% although they are only 1.5% of the U.S. 
population- (And in all U.S. graduate engineering pro- 
grams, 43% of the students arc foreign students. Thirty- 
six percent of all math and computer science graduate 
students are foreign students.) 

In addition, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has stated 
that of the current group of college students, one in 
five will graduate and work in a job that requires no 
college education at all. In 1972, one in seven workers 
had a college degree, while in 1982 one worker in four 
did. Our economy is very good at generating new jobs — 
but most of them are low-paying service jobs which 
require little education. The problem is not a decline 
in "quality" jobs, but rather an increase in the number 
of college'graduates, from 575,000 per year entering 
the work force annually during the 1960's to 1.4 mil- 
lion college graduates going to work annually during 
the 1970's. The problem may be alleviated in the next 
decade due to the decline of about 5 million youth in 
the 18-24 year old cohort, which may bring educa- 
tional supply and job demand into better balance. 

Our public schools have about finished a major sea- 
son of state-based educational reforms. As of February, 
1985: 

• 43 stales have strengthened high school gradua- 
tion requirements, including 15 that require "exit 
tests" of high school seniors 

• 14 states have adopted some version of "merit 
pay" 

• 37 will lure the best college students into teaching 
through scholarships and other incentives 

• Although standards have been made "tougher," 
only a handful of states have appropriated addi- 
tional moneys for counselling and remediation for 
those who will need assistance in reaching the 
standards. 

With the increased percentage of women (especially 
mothers) in the work force, the issues surrounding day 



L'iirc and early childhood education uic coming to the 
lore. The successes of Head Siart and similar programs 
have locussed new energy on the potential of early 
intervention programs lor solving some ol the educa- 
tional and social problems that crop up later. 

The number of youth eligible for Head Start type 
programs will increase in the next decade, as the num- 
ber of children in poverty continues to expand. Poverty 
is more common among children than any other age 
group. In 1983, the poverty rale was: 



Exhibit 6 
Poverty Rate 1983 
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In 1983, 14 million children lived in poverty— about 
40 % of the poor population. We have already seen that 
children in poverty come from certain kinds of house- 
holds. In 1983, childhood poverty was 40*7 among 
ethnic minorities, but 14% among non-minority chil- 
dren. Fifty percent of children in female-headed house- 
holds were in poverty compared jo 12^ in male-pres- 
ent households. Thirty percent o'f children in central 
cities were in poverty in 1983, but only 1 3<"c of children 
in non-central portions of cities. From 1959 to 1969, 
childhood poverty fell sharply, declining by about 6.5 
million, despite an increase of 9°c in the child popu- 
lation during the decade. From 1969 to If 79. chHd- 
hood poverty increased, but slightly and erratically. 
From 1979 to 1983, however, the number of children 
in poverty grew by 3.7 million, and the rate crew from 
16 to 22 percent, the highest level in 2 1 year*. Although 
there was no decline in childhood po\eny in 1983, 
such rates are quite dependent on economic condi- 
tions; if the present recovcrv continue* n mav be that 
childhood poverty will be reduced. The oniy ihing we 
know with » ertainty is that the number of children 
eligible for Head Start type program* hzs increased 
by at least l/3rd, while the programs are being level- 
funded in 1985, 
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NOTE: Rales slightly underestimated because of exclusion of older unrelated children and, since 1979, unrelated subfamilies. Rates 
before 1966 adjusted downward for consistency with later years. (Poverty Among Children, Congressional Budget Office, December 3, 
1984). 



Given the fact that only around 400,000 children are 
actually in Head Start, while at least three million are 
eligible, one of the best stale strategies for improving 
their future would be the establishment of a slate-wide 
Head Start system. Phasing in such a system might 
take a number of years, but no innovation could assure 
greater cost savings in terms of future services (pris- 
ons, drug control centers) that would not be needed. 
Head Start programs work. 
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To summarize ihe education consequences of demo- 
aphie changes: 

1. More children entering school from poverty 
households. 

2. More children entering school from single-par- 
ent households. 

3. More children from minority backgrounds. 

4. A smaller percentage of children who have had 
Head Start and similar programs, even though 
more are eligible. 

5. A larger number of children who were prema- 
ture babies, leading to more learning difficulties 
in school. 

6. More children whose parents were not married, 
now 12 of every 100 births. 

7. More "latch-key" children and children from 
"blended" families as a result of remarriage of 
one original parent. 

8. More children from teen-age mothers. 

9* Fewer white, middle-class, suburban children, 
with day care (once the province of the poor) 
becoming a middle class norm as well, as*more 
women enter the work force. 

10. A continuing decline in the level of retention to 
high school graduation in virtually all states,, 
except for minorities. 

11. A continued drop in the number of minority 
high school graduates who apply for college. 

12. A continued drop in the number of high school 
graduates, concentrated most heavily in the 
Northeast. 

13. A continuing increase in the number of Black 
middle class students in the entire system. 

14. Increased numbers of Asian-American students, 
but with more from Indonesia, and with increas- 
ing language difficulties. 



15. Continuing high drop-outs among Hispanics, 
currently about 40% of whom complete high 
school. 

16. A decline in the number of college graduates 
who pursue graduate studies in arts and sci- 
ences. 

17. A major increase in part-time college students, 
and a decline of about 1 million in full time 
students. (Of our 12 million students, only about 
2 million are full time, in residence, and 18-22 
years of age.) 

18. A major increase in college students who need 
BOTH financial and academic assistance. A great 
liaison between the offices of student financial 
aid and counseling will be essential. 

19. A continuing increase in the number of college 
graduates who will get a job which requires no 
college degree. (Currently 20% of all college 
graduates.) 

20. Continued increases in graduate enrollments in 
business, increased undergraduate enrollments 
in arts and sciences COURSES but not majors. 

21. Increasing numbers of talented minority youth 
choosing the military as their educational route, 
both due to cost and direct access to "high tech- 
nology." 

22. Major increases in adult and continuing edu- 
cation outside of college and university set- 
tings — by business, by government, by other non- 
profits such as United Way, and by for-profit 
"franchise" groups such as Bell and Howell 
Schools and The Learning Annex. 

23. Increased percentage of workers with a college 
degree. (From one in seven to one in four today.) 



Part Two: Retention to High School Graduation 



The first and perhaps most important point to be 
made in this discussion is to point out the direct link 
between stale level economic development and high 
school retention. In a stale that retains a high per- 
centage ol its youth lohigh school graduation, almost 
every young person becomes a "net gain" to the state — 
with a high school diploma, there is a high probability 
of that person getting a job and repaying the state for 
the cost of his/her education, through taxable income, 
many times over. However, in a state with a poor 
record of retention to high school graduation, many 
youth are a "net loss" to the stale, in that without a 
high school diploma, the chances of that student get- 
ting work, and thus repaying the state for that person's 
education, are very small indeed. Additionally, that 
young person is unlikely to leave the slate, becoming 
a permanent economic burden to thai state's economy. 

The following tabic presents the top and bottom 
states in retention io high school graduation, along 
with two variables that do NOT predict retention lev- 
els: 









Teacher 


Per Pupil 




Retention 


Salary 


Expend. 


Minnesota 


# 1 


(86.09b) 


22nd 


16th 


North Dakota 


2 


(84.9%) 


40th 


40lh 


Iowa 


3 


(84.89b) 


27th 


24th 


South Dakota 


4 


(82.8%) 


47lh 


37th 


Wisconsin 


5 


(82.3%) 


8th 


12th 


Nebraska 


6 


(8 1 .3%) 


41st 


21st 


Montana 


7 


(80.9%) 


28lh 


13th 


Kansas 


8 


(80.5%) 


36th 


29th 


Utah 


9 


(80.2%) 


25th 


45th 


Wyoming 


10 


(80.0%) 
* * * 


6th 


15th 


California 


41 


(68.0%) 


10th 


22nd 


Kentucky 


42 


(67.3%) 


31st 


46th 


Alabama 


43 


(67.1%) 


35th 


46th 


North Carolina 


44 


(67.1%) 


29th 


36th 


Tennessee 


45 


(66.7%) 


45th 


48th 


New York 


46 


(65.9%) 


7th 


2nd 


Georgia 


47 


(64.3%) 


33rd 


49th 


Florida 


48 


(63.7%) 


32nd 


27th 


Louisiana 


49 


(63.4%) 


39ih 


40th 


Mississippi 


50 


(61.8%) 


50th 


50th 



Certain things are obvious from these tables. A large 
majority of the high-retention states are located in the 
Midwest, a majority of the low retention ones are in 
the Southeast. Ethnic diversity is greater in the low 
retention states, which are also more urban. It also 
should be clear thai neither teacher salary nor per 
pupil expenditure is a good indicator of a state's reten- 
tion ability, while pupil-teacher ratio turns out to have 
a much better predictive level than either of tl.eothers. 
(The range for pupil-teacher ratio varies from 15.0 to 
1 in Wyoming to 23.1 to 1 in California, while even 
greater variation can be obtained in big cities com- 



pared to suburbs, and elemcniarv schools compared 
to high schools.) Why is teacher/student ratio related 
lo retention when teacher salary and per pupil expen- 
diture are not? The question needs further analysis. 

We are more aware than ever that if 
large numbers of youth fail in school 
and work, the consequences for us all 
are severe. 

In context, the retention data take on a different 
aspect. We have made great strides since the turn of 
the Century in increasing the educational level of our 
citizens — in 1900, only about 10% of the youth cohort 
graduated from high school. By 1950, 25% of Black 
youth and 56% of white were graduating, while in 
1978, 75% of Black youth were graduating and 85% of 
whiles. (Historical data on Hispanic youth is hard to 
come by, but it appears that today about 60% graduate 
from high school.) As a result of this major increase in 
"productivity," higher education benefitted doubly in 
the 1970s — once from the increased numbers of the 
Baby Boom , once again from the higher "yield" of high 
school graduates. In 1947, only about 28% of youth 
attended college, while today, more than 50% will 
attend some form of postsecondary education. In our 
entire population, the percentage with high school 
diplomas has risen from around 13% in 1910 lo 24% 
in 1940, and 70% in 1981. Today, one in four workers 
has a college degree. This more highly educated adult 
population (and work force) has added greatly to the 
economic progress.of our nation. We are more aware 
than ever that if large numbers of youth fail in school 
and work, the consequences for us all are severe. 

High school drop-outs have a rather typical profile. 
They are usually from low-income or poverty settings, 
often from a minority group background (although not 
often Asian-American), have very.low basic academic 
skills, especially reading and math, have parents who 
are not high school graduates and who are generally 
uninterested in the child's progress in school, and do 
not provide a support system for academic progress. 
English is often not the major language spoken in the 
home, and many are children of single parents. Drop- 
outs are heavier among males than females — males 
tend to leave school to get a job (which usually turns 
out to be a failure), while females tend to drop out in 
order to have a child. Drop-outs are generally bored 
in school, they perceive themselves accurately as fail- 
ures in the school culture, and are usually very alien- 
ated from school. 

Our survey of states' revealed that as of 1984, vir- 
tually no state passed "reform" legislation that con- 



■"Statc Use of Demographic Data for Educational Planning." Avail* 
able from tEL for $2. 
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litincd spcci lie plans to prmidc remediation u> those 
who did not mcei the higher standards on the first 
try — thus, almost all states were willing to have a 
higher drop-out rale from secondary schools in their 
state, even though the economic (leaving out the social) 
costs of this position will be very high indeed. Early 
in 1985, several siaics began to be responsive to this 
position, although a majority of the ''reform" states 
have, in essence, moved up the high jump bar from 
four to six feet without giving any additional coaching 
to the youth who were not clearing the bar when it 
was set at four feet. This is bad coaching, and worse 
educational policy. Benjamin Bloom, noted psychol- 
ogist, has been very convincing in showing that among 
the truly excellent performers in a wide range of fields 
from sports to music, natural talent is less of a factor 
than hard work and persistence. If we have standards 
we wish EVERY student to attain, some will require 
more assistance than others. The ideal is to have all 
students meeting the higher standards. Most states 
have not behaved as if they shared this ideal. 



Eliminating low performers from the 
public schools was seen as a way of 
displacing the problem, not solving it. 
Out of school, these students present 
more of a social and economic problem 
than they do IN school. 



Many localities, however, have developed excellent 
drop-out prevention programs. Particularly useful are 
the programs which combine intensive, individual- 
ized training in the basic skills with work-related proj- 
ects. Vocational education and work-study strategics 
seem to work well, as does the "alternative high school" 
pattern. When the relation between education and work 
becomes clear, most of these potential drop-outs can 
be motivated to stay in school and perform at a higher 
level. (These work-related strategies are more likely to 
be successful with male students.) 

The state survey that was a part of our project indi- 
cated a widespread sense that much more needs to be 
done in this area. Most frequently mentioned were 
programs that stress the basic skills, stimulating a 
more personal and caring attitude on the part of all 
staff in dealing with potential drop-outs, and identi- 
fying and intervening earlier in thecducation of poten- 
tial drop-outs. More and more sophisticated counsell- 
ing was mentioned often, as was a variety of efforts to 
coordinate the work of family, school and social wel- 
fare agencies in keeping potential drop-outs in school, 
and increasing their educational success. 

We also discovered a widespread concern that the 
current spate of state-based "reform" legislation will 
only increase the group of push-outs to be added to 
the drop-outs. Eliminating low performers from the 
public schools was seen as a way of displacing the 



pioblem. not solving il. Out of school, these students 
present more of a social and economic problem than 
they do IN school. If there were other institutions that 
formed a "safety net" to catch the drop-outs from 
schools, one might feel differently about it. (The GED, 
for example, may be a useful device for some students 
who seize the initiative, but not all.) But no such safety 
net exists, at least for educational purposes. 



There are times when the "definitive 
negative'' assessment — this program 
NEVER works — could be more useful 
than the 44 ambiguous positive" — it 
might work but you can't tell 



Given the basically local nature of such drop-out 
prevention programs, there exists a major need to 
coordinate and share information on what works and 
why. If each of the 14,000 school districts has to begin 
their drop-out prevention program from scratch, much 
inventing of wheels will be done. Some characteristics 
of successfufprograrns are not difficult to ascertain — 
small settings with low student-teacher ratios, person- 
alized attention to student needs, materials and teach- 
ing formats that stress the immediate and practical, 
stress on the basic academic skills, and consistent pat- 
terns of rewarding student achievement. The hallmark 
of the "continuation school" seems always useful— a 
way of keeping in touch with the student after gradu- 
ation, and particularly allowing the school to serve the 
needs of older students who have left school but wish 
to return for a diploma or GED. Different subcultures 
and regions will have to tailor these general notions 
to their area, but a large percentage of what works in 
one place will work in another. And in addition, if a 
program fails completely in one location, it is likely to 
do the same in others. (There are times when the 
"definitive negative" assessment— this program 
NEVER works — could be more useful than the 
"ambiguous positive" — it might work but you can't 
tell. The ideal recommendation might be "You could 
try A to F and see what works best for you, but don't 
try G— it NEVER works." Negative knowledge is very 
important in making a profession out of a field.) 

One of the widely held views among educators inter- 
viewed in this project is that we intervene too late in 
the course of a student's development, that certain 
parts of the profile of a drop-out prone student may be 
visible as early as the third grade. To allow these sores 
to fester until the eleventh grade is to virtually guar- 
antee that the student will drop out. Many of the newer 
day care approaches integrate meaningful learning 
even at pre-school levels, largely to increase the child's 
self-confidence as a learner and to begin preparation 
Tor basic skills teaching when the child enters school. 
Key to all of these early intervention programs is some 
form of home support. Not only is this important when 

there arc cultural differences the school must ncgoti- 
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ale. hut particularly wiih children who do noi speak 
linuUsh. and in whttfc homes English is nul spoken. 
This crucial problem seems lo be easing somewhat 
wiih Mexican-Americans, as most of ihe "Spanish only" 
speakers arc older adults, and an increasing number 
of youth report familiarity with English as well as 
Spanish. The problem intensities, however, for Indo- 
chinese immigrants and their children, who often come 
lo school having no lamiliarily with English. 

Such programs arc not inexpensive. But compared 
lo the cost of neglect, (it costs about $25,000 lo have a 
prisoner spend a year in a state penitentiary, about 
one-third of the cost of having a student at a slate 
college), dealing with potential high school drop-outs 
early may turn out to be one of the biggest bargains 
available. It is important to observe that our position 
is not incompatible with high standards of student 
performance, wc simply feel that every student should 
have the maximum opportunity to achieve these high 
standards. 

What should we expect in terms of performance of 
schools in producing high school graduates? Certainly, 
each decade has yielded better returns than the pre- 
vious decade, in terms of retention to high school grad- 
uation, while declines in academic achievement remain 
quite scattered by age, region, and ethnicity. There is 
no reason to say that other states could not do as well 
on retention as Minnesota, whose per pupil spending 
is no greater than many other stales. If about 14% of 
white students are dropping out, and 24% of Black 
students, is there any reason to believe that the rates 
for Black students could not be moved to those for 
whites? And if 40% of Hispanics do not finish high 
school, is there any reason to believe that this number 
could not be cut to the 24 % Black rate, or to the 14% 
white rate? Females of whatever ethnic background 
drop out less than males — is there any reason to think 
that male rates could not be made to match those of 
females? The answer to all these question is NO— yet 
there are some clear indications that the decade of the 
1980s will show a decline in retention for virtually 
every group discussed. Since 1980, the national figure 
for all students has declined from 76% high school 
graduation to 73%. The unintended fall-out from the 
spate of "excellence" state reforms will undoubtedly 
cut the number even further. 

Few factors are emerging on the equity side, except 
for a number of locally developed and often very cre- 
ative and productive programs to improve retention 
in public schools. These programs need to be put 
together into a coherent framework, both at the slate 
and larger levels. The higher education community, 
instead of seeing this issue as a spectator sport, needs 
to get involved in trving to improve retention — after 
all, this will be their bread and butter very shortly. 
Organizations like the Education Commission of the 
States need to begin to encourage states to follow their 
reform legislation with implementing legislation to 
make sure that every youngsier has a reasonable 
opportunity to achieve these new standards. To do so 



Since 1980, the national figure for all 
students has declined from 76% high 
school graduation to 73%. The 
unintended fall-out from the spate of 
"excellence" state reforms will 
undoubtedly cut the number even 
further ^_ 

would be in everyone's best inlcrcsts, both short and 
long term. As with a food chain, changes at one level 
in the educational continuum will have direct and 
predictable consequences for other levels in the "chain." 
Higher educational leaders have not been used to scan- 
ning the environment before them, particularly the 
educational environment. During the coming decade, 
this kind of information will be a necessity for any 
strategic planning in higher education. Similarly public 
school leaders will have to be more acute in looking 
carefully at who is moving into and out of their dis- 
trict, and who is being born. 
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Part Three: Access to College 



The first point iu be made is that enrollments in 
higher education luve benciilled greatly from two !ae- 
lors— first, the 70 million Baby Boomers who have 
swollen college admissions for two decades; and sec- 
ond, a major increase in the percentage of youth who 
have graduated frurn high school and are thus in a 
position loattend college — from less than 50% in 1946 
to 73% today. (Bui as "the slope of the youth decline 
increases in most stales in the years to come, and 
retention rates to high school graduation continue to 
drop, higher education will have to get used to getting 
a smaller percentage of a declining total.) 



The range and diversity of higher 
education in the U.S. is a source of 
constant amazement — entering 
freshman at some institutions know 
more than graduating seniors from 
others. 



For those who do graduate from high school (plus 
*he increasing but somewhat invisible thousands who 
acquire the GED), there is SOME college or university 
that will probably accept them. The range and diver- 
sity of higher education in the U.S. is a source of con- 
stant amazement — entering freshmen at some insti- 
tutions know more than graduating seniors from oth- 
ers. The B.A. is certainly not a learning "floor" that 
guarantees a minimum level of competence which all 
degree holders can exhibit. As long as each institution 
attracts the right student mix for its particular mission 
and level, the system seems to work quite well. Indeed, 
it thrives on diversity, which is fortunate given the 
diversity inherent in the U.S. population. Community 
colleges, for example, have a disproportionate enroll- 
ment of Black and Hispanic students, while on the 
other hand, the 1984 entering freshman class at the 
University of California, Berkeley was only 56% white! 
(The Berkeley situation is partially explained by its 
excellence in math and the physical sciences, and thus 
their minorities are heavily Asian-American.) UCLA 
also has become heavily non-white, without lowering 
its admissions standards at all. In fact, this fall's enter- 
ing class at Harvard was 20% minority , and was selected 
from the top sixth of the applicant pool, whereas a 
decade ago Harvard was only 10% minority, and the 
students were selected from the lop third. While dou- 
bling their selectivity, Haj vard has doubled the num- 
ber of minority students at the same time. 

But when we leave the community colleges and the 
"blue chip" institutions, there is a large group of insti- 
tutions, public and private, that have not increased 
their minority populations over the last decade. Given 
the decline in white graduates of secondary schools 



that laces us until at least 1994. these institutions will 
have to face up to some dilficult decisions. However, 
comparatively few of these institutions will close, 
compared with the past— since 1900, we have closed 
about 200 institutions of higher education every two 
decades. However, we have founded almost as manv # 
new ones as closures, so that the institutional "net" 
remained fairlv constant through the years. The makeup 
of institutions did go through a restructuring during 
the sixties and early seventies when we were opening 
a new community college every WEEK. In the next 
decade or two, closure rates will probably not be.ba!- 
anccd out with starting rates— we will have more 
"deaths" than "births." Because of the great political 
difficulty in closing a public institution of higher edu- 
cation, a large number will continue to exist simply 
because they will not be allowed to die— the legisla- 
ture will serve as their heart-lung machine. A very 
large number of state colleges, designed to serve the 
needs of a sector of a state, are simply not located near 
any population centers, yet for them, the issue will not 
be survival but significance. The most difficult prob- 
lems will be institutions that got the "greatness" dis- 
ease in the 1960s, added many unnceded graduate 
programs, and assumed that student enrollments woulo 
increase forever* 



It is likely that as the number of high 
school graduates declines more steeply 
from now to 1994, and fewer students 
are spread across the same number of 
institutions, the commendable 
specificity of college catalogues and 
brochures may be lost, as some 
institutions try to attract anyone who is 
warm and breathing to their opening 
class. 



The declines will be heavily suburban, 18-24 years 
old. full time, as well as white and middle class. Pri- 
vate colleges arid universities, now enrolling about 
22% of all students, will be the most "at risk." not only 
because they run a larger share of their budget from 
tuition revenues, but because "caps" on student finan- 
cial aid will make the choice of a private college an 
impossible one for many middle class parents. How- 
ever, the Congress at this writing has not been totally 
clear on cuts in student assistance. 

It is our view that the access issue needs to be defined 
carefully— one criterion would be access to SOME 
institution of higher education; a second would be 
access to the BEST institution for that particular stu- 
dent. On the first criterion (thanks especially to com- 
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nuiiiitv colleges) ac\es.s has hciotm* \ iruialU mm cisul 
lor an\ high ><. luiol graduate. au\ w hei c m the animrv, 
regardless ol race, sex. age cir class. On the .seeuiul 
criterion, we undoubtedly ha\e a long way to yo. 
although access to the best insiimiion can he improved 
by better institutional publicity at the college level so 
that the student knows what the institution expects, 
plus better guidance from secondary schools and 
employers, so that ihe student's aspirations are real- 
istic and clear. 

The question behind the question: why 
isn't higher education more appealing to 
America s minority high school 
graduates? 

It is likely that as the number of high school grad- 
uates declines more steeply from now to 1994. and 
fewer students are spread across the same number of 
institutions, the commendable specificity of college 
catalogues and brochures may be lost, as some insti- 
tutions try to attract anyone who is warm and breath- 
ing to their opening class. 

At the same time, the very small number of "highly 
selective" institutions will probably be as selective as 
ever, perhaps even more so, and their pool of appli- 
cants is likely to be even more diverse by ethnicity, 
sex and class than before. For example, it may be quite 
normal today for the bright son of a Black college 
graduate to think of applying to Yale — good news for 
Yale, not such good news for the Black colleges, in that 
many of their best potential recruits are eagerly sought 
after by a number of other institutions. 

Access discussions usually center on whether or not 
institutions of higher education are willing to admit 
high school graduates regardless of sex, ethnicity or 
class. By and large, access to SOME college or univer- 
sity is possible today for every high school graduate. 
But today, one out of eight "highly able" high school 
graduates chooses not to attend college. Twenty-nine 
percent more Blacks graduated from high school in 
1982 than in 1975, but Black enrollment in college 
dropped 1 \% during the period. High school gradua- 
tion rates for Hispanics increased 38% during the 1975 
to 1982 period, while Hispanic college enrollment 
declined 16%. 

The question behind the question: why isn't higher 
education more appealing to America's minority high 
school graduates? Access is a relatively meaningless 
idea if people arc not interested in the thing to which 
access is allowed. We know little about why a larger 
number of minority high school graduates is produc- 
ing a smaller number of college students. Declines in 
financial aid, lack of relationship between a college 
degree and a good job, inadequate high school coun- 
selling programs for minorities, are all mentioned as 
possible contributors. Many minority youth arc fully 
aware that a college degree no longer guarantees access 



to a high level job. It may even he thai main minoiity 
high school gradiialcs will gel a job lor a lew \cars 
alter high school graduation, then enter sonic postsec- 
ondary program at a later dale. It is certain that many 
talented minority youth arc finding military sen ice 
to be a very appealing way to gain further education, 
particularly in "high lech." 

At the moment, most of this is hypothetical, but 
certainly some doubt can be cast on the notion that 
higher education is an essential part of the American 
Dream for an increasing numberof bright and accom- 
plished students of whatever ethnic background. This 
is certainly the kind of issue that should begin to draw 
together the various faculty , administrative and board 
leadership from schools and colleges to see what can 
be done to improve access, retention and performance 
at all educational levels. With a decline of about 5 
million in the youth cohort, it would be in everyone's 
best interest to make the school-college transition easy 
and productive for the largest number of qualified 
students. 

Lifelong learning is here today for about 
half of the American adult population- 
ready or not 

On the other hand, diversity is the American hall- 
mark, and recent successes of the military and busi- 
ness worlds in their educational endeavors suggests a 
very different postsecondary world. Most institutions 
with which we are involved, from hospitals and local 
governments to museums and the workplace, today 
have an educational arm. Lifelong learning is here 
today for about half of the American adult popula- 
tion — ready or not. Colleges and universities are a part 
of this picture, but only a part (12 million of about 40 
million people being educated past high school). Given 
the demography plus the disaggregation of the provid- 
ers of educational services, the portion of the total pie 
for colleges and universities will continue to decline— 
they will have a relatively constant place in a rapidly 
expanding universe. At the moment, ten million work- 
ers are taking eighteen million courses a year, most of 
them offered "in-housc" by the company's own edu- 
cation staff. This is a minimum figure. 

The Baby Boom is now in the peak middle years of 
earning and learning. Adult education is the only growth 
component possible in postsecondary education. This 
universe will continue to expand until the Baby Boom 
begins to retire in 2000, but higher education will only 
develop a limited share of this area, which is appro- 
priate in an increasingly diverse world of education 
producers and consumers. 
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Pari Four: Retention to College Graduation 



Studies dune over the last twenty vent's allirm n 
central truth: ol 1 00 students admitted lo a lour-yenr 
bachelors program, less than 50 (about 46) would 
graduate, on time, from the institution they entered. 
If one extends the time to seven years, about 70 of our 
original 100 would have graduated from SOME insti- 
tution by that time. It seems important to point out 
that the "template" for undergraduate education (eight 
semesters of instruciion straight through to gradua- 
tion) has not been ahe path taken by even a simple 
majority or students over the years. Our response has 
tended to be criticizing part-time and older students 
with family and job responsibilities rather than revis- 
ing the template so that the length of a student's edu- 
cation is variable. Often we show a fierce dedication 
to the TIME of an education while appearing confused 
about its CONTENTor OUTCOMES. But less than half 
of the undergraduate students seem to agree with the 
"straight through" principle. 

We also know that unlike the high school drop-out, 
the college drop-out who is not a flunk-out tends to 
have as good a grade average as those who stay, often 
even better. Major reasons students give for dropping 
out of college are heavily financial, but this is some- 
times the easist explanation for what may be a very 
complex issue. It would appear that many, if not most, 
drop-outs are in reality STOP-outs who simply have 
to do something else before resuming their studies. 



Often we show a fierce dedication to the 
TIME of an education while appearing 
confused about its CONTENT or 
OUTCOMES. 



Yet they are often treated by the college or university 
as persons who have left higher education forever. At 
the moment, we have no effective and economical sys- 
tem to routinely track students who move from one 
campus to another, making the effectiveness of "reten- 
tion" efforts difficult lo assess if retention is taken to 
mean graduation from another institution than that 
in which the student originally enrolled. Some stu- 
dents SHOULD transfer, othcrs SHOULD slop out for 
awhile, yet they are currently recorded as casualties. 

The issue of retention to college graduation has 
focussed as an important one in the last several years, 
as institutions come to realize that even with a smaller 
freshman class, an improved retention rate can mean 
that the total student enrollment need not shrink, if a 
higher percentage of students stay for four years. 
(Indeed, one can raise some real questions about an 
institution with 1,000 freshmen. 500 sophomores, 200 
juniors and 100 seniors, in the sense of community and 
solidarity, especially if the senior seminar of eight stu- 
dents is subsidized by the required freshman lecture 



course of 800.) Such .systems seem designed to increase 
attrition, both due to the "sink-or-su im" attitude lor 
freshmen and the over-indulged senior. One answer to 
this problem is to "front-load" the curriculum— pro- 
vide more resources in the first year than the next 
three, in four-year programs, as recommended in the 
National Institute of Education report. "Involvement 
in Learning: Realizing the Potential of American Higher 
Education." 2 



. . . most potential drop-outs in 
academic difficulty are sending signals 
which no one can hear. This is because 
there is no standard faculty examination 
until the MIDDLE of the first term . • . 



The largest number of drop-outs occur in the fresh- 
man year — very early in the first term, most potential 
drop-outs in academic difficulty are sending signals 
which no one can hear. This is because there is no 
standard faculty examination untihthe MIDDLE of the 
first term, by which time behaviors which impede 
proper study are already firmly in place. Some insti- 
tutions are now using "early warning systems" — sev- 
eral small tests or written work required in the first 
two weeks for entering students. In this way, students 
who are having trouble will be told while there is still 
time to modify their study and classroom behavior. 
Some institutions have increased their retention con- 
siderably after developing such programs. Many drop- 
outs and flunk-outs are bright enough to do good col- 
lege work, but have never learned how to study effec- 
tively, nor how to take tests and do good written work. 

Given the realities of student mobility, and the fact 
that less than half of them do the "correct" thing of 
graduating "on time," it might be useful to consider 
an alternative strategy — converting drop-outs to stop- 
outs. In the stop-out strategy, the student is not seen 
as a total failure, but rather as someone who has some 
additional tasks to complete before the college pro- 
gram is completed. The goal is the development of a 
set of decision rules which guide ihe student into readi- 
ness to return to some college at some future time. In 
a carefully drawn program of this sort, the institution 
benefits by the student who may return at a later date 
to complete the work, and also by the kind of word-of- 
mouth praise for the college that this program can 
develop. (Many community colleges do this kind of 
program very \ycIL) 

Surprisingly, many standard indicators do not pre- 
dict dropping out. High school rank in class and GPA 

'A Final Report of the Study Croup on the Conditions of Excellence 
in American Higher Education. Sponsored bv the NtE. Presented 
lo the Secretary of Education and the Director of the National 
Institute of Education. October 1984. 
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only predict about half the case*, unci those mainlv in 
the first college year. SAT scores have a small ability 
to predict college grades, and no ability to predict 
drop-outs. Having clear educational and vocational 
goals helps the college GPA prediction but doesn't tell 
us who will drop out. There are several good ones: 

We are just entering an era in which 
youth will be in short supply in 
America. 

students with good study habits stay in college; those 
whose needs are compatible with what the campus 
environment encourages also lend to stay. 

Our earlier discussions would suggest that even more 
entry level students in the future will be in need of 
both financial and academic assistance. Although over 
80% of institutions now report offering "remediation" 
courses and programs for entry level students, it is not 
clear what the level of financial and intellectual com- 
mitment to these programs is. In many cases, a teacher 
who works in the developmental area is not eligible 
for promotions and tenure, even though success in this 
role can be crucial to hundreds of students who can 
become successful college students with some support. 
Higher education may have to put additional human 
and dollar resources, as well as intellectual commit* 
ment, into this area in the future just to stay even on 
enrollments. 

The task will be not to lower the 
standards but to increase the effort. 



The Bottom Line: 

The rapid increase in minorities among the youth 
population is here to stay. We need to make a major 
commitment, as educators, to sec that all our students 
in higher education have the opportunity to perform 
academically at a high level. There will be barriers of 
color, language, culture, altitude that will be greater 
than any we have faced before, as Spanish-speaking 
students are joined by those from Thailand and Viet- 
nam. The task will be not to lower the standards but 
to increase the effort. To do so will be to the direct 
benefit of all Americans, as a new generation of people 
become a part of our fabric, adding the high level of 
energy and creativity that has always been character- 
istic of groups who are making their way in America. 
Their numbers are now so large that if they do not 
succeed, all of us will have diminished futures. 
That is the new reality. 



We are just entering an era in which youth will be 
in short supply in America. Fast food restaurants are 
one indicator of the future — virtually every one has a 
'now hiring'sign in front. We are not fully used to 
having an excess of young people in America. If a new 
19 year-old employee doesn't work out, fire him/her 
and get another, if a freshman doesn't work out, replace 
him/her with another, if the army recruit doesn't adapt, 
replace him/her, etc. For the next fifteen years at least, 
we will have to work harder with the limited number 
of young people we have to work with, whether we are 
in higher education, business or the military- If a young 
person fails the first time, we may have to help them 
"succeed the second time rather than summarily 
replacing them. They will be scarce for a long time — 
as long as we live, there will be more people over 65 
than teen-agers in America. How do we balance the 
interests of both? 
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Introduction 

A comparative analysis of adult learners with 
traditional students in the California State Uni- 
versity includes information on historical per- 
spectives, personal characteristics, other char- 
acteristics, majors, student performances, and 
projected future developments. Adult learners 
.were defined as students who were 25 years old 
and over while traditional students included 
enrollments below 25 years of age. The student 
population in this study included all matriculated 
students on the 19 campuses in the California 
State University. Extended education students 
were not part of the analysis. 

Historical Perspective 

Historically, adult enrollments increased from 
61,232 in 1967 to 141,929 in 1987, or an increase 
of 132 percent. A rapid rise occurred from 1967 
through 1975 while a relatively steady state 
existed from 1976 through 1984. However, a 
sharp increase in adult enrollments occurred 
during the past three years, with a growth from 
122,943 to 141,929 enrollments. In conjunction 
with the increase in adult enrollments, the 
percent of adult enrollments to total enroll- 
ments increased steadily from 33 to 41.4 percent 
from 1967 through 1987. CSU campuses varied 
widely in their proportion of total enrollments 
consisting of adult learners. OveraU, the range 
was 20.9 to 67.2 percent. SmaUer campuses had 
the highest proportion of adult learners to total 
enrollments. To indicate the importance of the 
adult learner to the ^California State University, 
seven campuses had more adult learners than 
traditional students during Fall, 1987. It is clear 
that adult students have had the greatest impact 
on fluctuations in enrollments since 1971. 



Whether the change in enrollments from one 
year to the next was a decrease or an increase, 
there were more changes in the number of adult 
students than traditional students. In other 
words, adult students are not only driving the 
direction but also the magnitude of enrollment 
changes. It is also very clear that women ac- 
counted for the major changes in adult enroll- 
ments. Thus, one can conclude that adult 
women are playing the key role in fluctuations 
of enrollments in the California State University 
during the past eight years. While the number 
and percent of adult enrollments have both 
increased since 1967, the overall participation 
rates for selected age cohorts indicated a down- 
ward sloping trend line. Therefore, the increase 
in adult enrollments in the California State Uni- 
versity was attributable to increasing population 
in each of the selected age cohorts for adult 
learners rather than increasing participation 
rates during the past ten years. 

Personal Characterics 

Age Distribution. The increase in enrollments 
from 1969 through 1975 was largely attributable 
to the 25-29 age cohort.However, there has been 
a decline and leveling off of enrollments from 
this age cohort since 1975. The number of 
enrollments from the 30-34 and 35 and over age 
cohorts leveled off from 1975 through 1984. 
Since then, enrollments in all these age cohorts 
have shown an increase. 

Sex Composition. It is interesting to note that the 
number of adult women in each of the selected 
age cohorts has shown a consistent increase 
from 23,301 in 1967 to 74,184 in 1987. 
Enrollments of men increased from 37,931 to 
79,491 from 1969 through 1975, primarily 
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because of the return of the Vietnam veterans. 
They then began to decline in numbers through 
dropout or graduation of veterans until 1978. 
Then, the number of men remained relatively 
constant until 1985, when the male enrollments 
began to increase slightly. Unlike women, the 
number of men students from the 30-34 and 35 
and over age cohorts has remained relatively 
stable during the past fifteen years. Contrary 
to conventional wisdom, women are in the major- 
ity among not only adult students but also 
traditional students in the California State 
University. 

Ethnic Composition. The proportion of white 
to minority enrollments are about the same for 
adult learners and traditional students. Among 
the ethnic minorities, the three most prevalent 
ethnic groups among adult learners were Asian, 
Black, and Hispanic while Asian, Mexican 
American, and Black were the most numerous 
among traditional students. Among the minority 
ethnic groups, there were proportionately more 
American Indian, Black, and Hispanic among 
adult learners than among traditional students. 
Mexican American, Asian, and Filipino students 
wereproportionaly less among adult learners. 
There were insignificant changes in the mix of 
whites and minorities from 1980 to 1987. 
Nevertheless, there was an increase in total 
enrollments of minorities from 1980 to 1987. 
The greatest increases occurred among Asians, 
Hispanics, Mexican Americans, and Filipinos. 
The relative proportion for each adult minority 
shifted toward more Asians, Hispanics, and Fili- 
pinos from 1980 to 1987 while Blacks, Mexican 
Americans, and Indians were not as well repre- 
sented proportionately. 

Other Characteristics 

Basis of Admission. At the undergraduate level, 
a higher proportion of adult learners than 
traditional students were regular admits to the 
California State University, However, at the 
post-baccalaureate and graduate level, there was 
a higher proportion of adult learners than 



traditional learners who were special admits. 

Enrollment Type. The typical adult learner was 
a part-time student while the traditional student 
was a full-time student, who is defined as a 
person who takes 12 or more student credit units. 
Among the undergraduate full-time students, 
the proportion of minorities to whites were 
approximately the same between the adult and 
traditional age cohorts. There were proportion- 
ately more American Indians, Blacks, and 
Hispanics among the undergraduate full-time 
adult learners while there more Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Asians, Pacific Islanders, and Filipinos 
among the traditional students. Among the 
undergraduate part-time students, the propor- 
tion of minorities to whites among adult learners 
were less than among the traditional students. 
There were proportionately more American 
Indians, Blacks, and Hispanics among the under- 
graduate part-time adult learners while there 
were more Mexican Americans, Asians, Pacific 
Islanders, and Filipinos among the traditional 
students. 

Geographic Origin, The percentage of students 
whose geographic origin was California was 
slightly higher for adult learners than traditional 
students. Overall, about 85 percent of all stu- 
dents come from California. 

Resident Status. For fee purposes, about 97 
percent of adult and traditional students paid 
California residence rates. 

Majors of Adult Learners 

Which discipline areas have increased the most 
in the number of majors among adult learners 
from 1980 to 1987? They are business admini- 
stration, communications, computer science and 
information systems, education, engineering, 
mathematics, and interdisciplinary studies. 
There were minimal changes among majors of 
adult learners in agriculture and natural re- 
sources, architecture and environmental design, 
biological science, fine arts, foreign languages, 
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health sciences, home economics, letters, 
physical sciences, psychology, and public affairs. 
The discipline area with the greatest numerical 
decline was the social sciences. Adult female 
students have been increasingly choosing the 
traditional male discipline areas since 1980. The 
six discipline areas with the greatest numerical 
growth for women from 1980 to 1987 were 
interdisciplinary studies, business and manage- 
ment, computer and information systems, 
letters, communication, and engineering. In the 
meantime, the six disciplinary areas showing the 
greatest numerical increases for adult males 
were computer science and information sys- 
tems, education, interdisciplinary studies, let- 
ters, communications, and social sciences. 

Performance of the Adult Learner 

Student Unit Loads. As one would expect, 
traditional students carried a significantly heav- 
ier unit loads than adult students. This was true 
for all class levels. Full-time freshmen adult 
students had a significantly higher mean unit 
load than traditional students while full-time 
adult learners at all other class levels had 
significantly lower mean unit loads. Among 
part-time students, the adult learners carried 
significantly lower unit loads than traditional stu- 
dents. Except at the post-baccalaureate and 
graduate level, full-time men adult students 
carried significantly higher unit loads than 
women at all class levels. Part-time men adult 
students also carried significantly higher unit 
loads at the freshmen, sophomore, and junior 
class levels while women had significantly higher 
unit loads at the senior class level. There were 
no differences in unit loads between men and 
women part-time adult students at the post- 
baccalaureate and graduate level. 

Grade Point Averages. Contrary to conventional 
wisdom, an analysis of grade point averages for 
students who received baccalaureate degrees in 
1986-87 indicated that traditional students had 
significantly higher grade point averages than 
adult students. Further analysis by ethnic origin 



showed that this held true for Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Hispanics, Asians, Whites, and Filipinos. 
However, the grade point averages for adults of 
Indian, Black and Pacific Islander ethnic origin 
were not significantly different from the tradi- 
tional students. Grade point averages for all 
adult learners were significantly higher in 1986- 
87 than in 1979-80. Additional analysis by ethnic 
origin indicated that Blacks, Mexican Americans, 
Asians, Whites, and Pacific Islanders improved 
significantly while there were no significant 
changes among the other ethnic groups. 

Baccalaureate Degree Productivity. The num- 
ber of baccalaureate degrees awarded since 
1979-80 has remained relatively stable at ap- 
proximately 44,000 per year. Degrees earned by 
traditional students have been declining slightly 
each year since 1980-81 while the number of 
baccalaureate degrees awarded to adult learn- 
ers has been increasing slightly during the same 
time period. Since 1980-81, the proportion of 
total baccalaureate degrees awarded by the 
California State University to adult learners has 
increased from 43.4 to 58.7 percent. More 
baccalaureate degrees were earned in 1986-87 by 
adult women than adult men of Black, Mexican 
American, Hispanic, and White ethnic origin 
while adult men of Indian, Asian, Pacific Is- 
lander, and Filipino ethnicity were awarded 
more baccalaureate degrees than adult women. 
There were more baccalaureate degrees 
awarded during 1986-87 to adult learners in each 
ethnic group than to traditional students. 
Comparing the percentage change of baccalau- 
reate degrees awarded from 1979-80 to 1986-87, 
there were greater increases for adult learners 
than traditional students of Indian, Mexican 
American, Hispanic, Asian, White, and Filipino 
ancestry while there were less relative losses for 
adult Blacks and Pacific Islanders. 

Master's Degree Productivity. The number of 
Master's Degrees awarded in the California 
State University has been declining in recent 
years, not only for the traditional students but 
also for the adult learners. Master's Degrees are 
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awarded primarily to adult learners. The pro- 
portion has been increasing from 92.4 to 98.3 
percent during the past seven years. There were 
736 Master's Degrees awarded in 1979-80 to 
traditional students and only 148 degrees in 
1986-87. This decline occurrred among Blacks, 
Mexican Americans, Hispanics, and Whites. At 
the same time, Master's Degrees earned by 
Pacific Islander and Filipino adult students also 
declined while Master's degrees awarded to 
Indian, Black, Hispanic, and White adult stu- 
dents increased. 



Projected Adult Enrollments 



The projected California population of the age 
cohorts representative of the adult learners indi- 
cates that there will be increases through 1990 
and then there will be a decline through the year 
2000. Unless participation rates change, adult 
enrollments will continue to increase in the 
California State University until 1990 and than 
tail off until 2000. 
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ADULT LEARNERS: A CHALLENGE TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
Joan T. Cobin, Center for Innovative Programs 

Due to the changing demographics of the student 
population it serves, higher education in the United States 
has been and will continue, for the foreseeable future, to 
adjust the basic premise upon which its programs and services 
have been built. The full time, traditional age student, for 
whom universities were originally designed is barely in the 
majority. The social forces which are 'at work to create this 
change in the student bodies at institutions of higher 
learning include the rapid obsolescence of scientific 
knowledge, the change from a manufacturing to an information 
society, and a growing recognition of the relationship of 
learning to earning. These are among the forces which are 
sending adults back to school to complete or further their 
academic studies in unprecendented numbers. Higher 
education, therefore, needs to modify its programs and 
academic support services, which are designed primarily for 
traditional age students, to accommodate these adult students 
who bring their unique assests and needs to our campuses. 
That is the' challenge . 

California has been singular in its efforts to provide 
readily accessible higher education for its citizens. Nearly 



30 years ago the California Master Plan for Higher Education 
was inaugurated. This plan integrated the three levels of 
public higher education into a tripartite system that created 
a point of access for all Californians who desired entry to 
postsecondary education. Recently, a state commission to 
reexamine the 1960 Master Plan completed its work and 
published its recommendations in a document entitled The 
Master Plan Renewed (1987). Among the recommendations, which 
reaffirm the role and mission of each* of the segments of 
public higher education, (as well as identify new challenges 
commensurate with contemporary issues), is one that 
recognizes that the older and part-time student is a learner 
with special needs. The Commission noted that California's 
four year universities continue to reflect the assumptions of 
the 1960 Master Plan that college students are "ethnically 
homogeneous, well prepared recent high school graduates who 
would attend college on a full time basis. 11 

While recognizing that all segments of public higher 
education in California must make accommodations to serve the 
changing student population, primary responsibility for 
serving the older and part-time student was entrusted to the 
California State University. In assigning this 
responsibility, recommendation number ten from The Master 
Plan Renewed includes the charge that "the role and mission 
statement of the university must be modified to contain a 
specific commitment to integrate such students and that the 



trustees shall make whatever organizational changes are 
necessary to carry out that commitment . M It goes on to note 
that "where necessary admission standards should be adapted 

0 

to account for the skills and experiences that are a better 
measure of success than out of date high school records." 

From its inception the California State University was 
designated as the segment of higher education that would 
focus not only on excellence in teaching but also on 
providing access for community college transfer students 
through the mechanisms of course credit transfer and 
articulated programs. While it has never achieved all that 
is possible in these areas, the commission's recommendation 
gives the university a mandate to strengthen these processes 
to better serve students whose life roles demand a slower 
pace or a stop-out period in their pursuit of an academic 
credential. The California State University has initiated a 
process that will begin immediately, the outcome of which 
should markedly affect the status of older students prior to 
and after admission to the university. First some background 
information to put these new directions in perspective. 

National Demographics 

In 1985, the Institute for Educational Leadership 
published a study of education in the United States by Harold 
Hodgkinson. The author in presenting the study findings 
concluded that the interdependence among the various levels 
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of education indicates that what we have in reality is "all 
one system." And it is, therefore , important for educators 
to be aware of and attend to nat is occurring at all levels 
of education. The number of students served and the quality 
of education provided at one level eventually impacts on the 
nature of the programs offered at the next level. 

The ,f baby boom cohort 11 which began working its way 
through the public educational system in the mid '40s will be 
at their peak of earning and, as trends indicate, learning 
power from now until the year 2000 when they will begin to 
retire. Recognition that it is this large segment of the 
population who are responding to the social forces alluded to 
earlier, that is, to remain viable in the job market, should 
cause educators to hasten to assess their institutional 
capability to accommodate to the needs of this demanding new 
student. This information coupled with the knowledge that 
the traditional age college student cohort (18-22 years) has 
decreased can only lead to agreement with Hodgkinson (1986) 
that "the adult population is the only growth component 
possible in higher education until about the year 2000." 
From this same study we learn it is true that nationally 50% 
of students enrolled in colleges and universities are over 
the age of 25 and that most of them are attending part-time. 
It is also true that industry is taking increasing 
responsibility to meet its own needs for a prepared work 
force. U.S. business and industry annually offers 



approximately 18 million courses to 10 million workers. 
Higher education has not yet attracted the majority of adult 
learners to its programs. 

It is evident from the Hodgkinson report that fewer and 
fewer students are completing their degree programs in the 
prescribed four years. Only 46% graduate within that time 
period. Given 6 years a 60% graduation rate is observed. 
These data contribute to the growing recognition that most 
drop-outs are really stop-outs. Stop-outs are defined as 
those students who have life tasks to attend to other than 
school. Planners for institutions of higher learning would 
show foresight in developing strategies that assist the 
student who* must stop-out to return to the university in a 
dignified and facilitative manner at a later date. The 
recruitment strategies of public higher education will need 
to be restructured to attract not only the high school senior 
but the adult learner who must typically remain in the 
workforce while attending school. 

California State University (CSU) 

The California State University which is known as the 

largest system of senior higher education in the country, 

serving well over 350,000 students, is an example of an 

institution where change is indicated. ' It has a degree 

completion rate of well below the national norm of almost 50% 

in five years. It graduates only 29% in that time and 
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another 11-14% at a later date (Kcdgkinson, 1985). 

A 1987 study completed by William Mason for the CSU 
Chancellors Office Division of Research and Development 
provide data which support the aforementioned statistics. 
CSU data indicate that presently 43% of the total enrollment ■ 
is over 25 years of age with a range of 20% to 65% of 
enrollment across the 19 campuses. The majority of these 
students are women (over 30) who are increasingly enrolling 
in traditionally male disciplines. It was noted that this 
trend began over 20 years ago and is expected to continue 
through the year 2000 and then decline slightly. 

A further study was conducted in 1988 by the CSU 
Chancellors office Department of Analytic Studies titled 
Time to Decree . It concluded that both student and 
university factors affect the length of time it takes a 
student to complete a degree program. The two "student 
controlled" factors were determined to be the need to combine 
school and employment and a reduced study load per semester. 
"University factors" contributing to the time extension were 
found to be; difficulties in enrolling both in major and 
general education courses by individual students. 

These two studies of a specific university system 
corroborate the national trends. It would seem that the time 
for a systematic review of the existing policies and 
practices that govern the development and delivery of 
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programs and services for serving the current student 
population is long overdue. The recommendations contained in 
the Master Plan Renewed provide the impetus for public higher 
education in California to engage in such a process of self 
assessment. 

Characteristics of the Adult Learner 

Before turning to a discussion of ways to structure 
university activities to better serve the emerging adult 
student population , it would do well to review the 
characteristics of this "new" student. 

In a paper prepared for the Commission on Higher 
Education and the Adult Learner (1983), Arthur Chickering 
defined the adult learner as "an individual whose major life 
role is something other than full time student. 11 When 
educators plan programs and services within the context of 
this definition, the emphasis is not merely on the age or the 
time commitment of the student but on the interaction between 
the mission of the institution and the individual. When 
considered from this point of view, designing programs goes 
beyond mere tinkering with time and location when scheduling 
classes . 

A number of authors have written about the 
characteristics of the adult as a learner. Sheckley (1982) 
begins his discussion by pointing out that diversity is the 
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most distinctive and common trait present in any group of 
adults enrolled in or seeking enrollment in a university 
program. They are widely diverse in "learning styles, 
motivation for learning, life transitions, life roles, 
learning goals, developmental tasks, prior experience and 
patterns of participation in formal education." The 
challenge for higher education is to systematically assess 
and then modify existing institutional programs and services 
which were orginally designed for traditional age students. 

To successfully meet this challenge it is important that 
university faculty come tc know that this heterogeneous older 
and primarily part-time student population is made up of 
individuals who are goal directed and looking for learning 
that has immediate applicability. They are proven learners 
with unique learning styles who will continue to learn 
throughout their life cycle. They are motivated by life 
events to learn, they perceive themselves as independent 
decision makers. It would be a worthwhile exercise for those 
who work with adults in an educational environment to pause 
and reflect on their own assumptions about the 
characteristics of edult learners. Do they differ or are 
they similar to those described above? If they are more or 
less the same, what are our obligations as educators to 
foster institutional changes that will promote access for 
this population? And further what new institutional programs 
and what new skills do we need to assure success once they 
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have entered academia? 
Facilitating Access and Success 



After first coming to understand the characteristics of 
adult student populations, the next step for university 
faculty and administrators to take to address these questions 
is one that will not only facilitate the access of adults who 
have stopped-out or never entered higher education, but will 
also increase the potential for their success once admitted. 
This step requires that a full understanding of and a 
sensitivity to the barriers that could deter an individual 
student's admission and progression be acquired. According 
to Patricia Cross (1981), these barriers fall into three 
categories; institutional, situational and personal. 

Institutional barriers include those admission policies 
and procedures that may limit or deny transfer of credit from 
other institutions. They also include policies which limit 
opportunity for assessment and recognition of prior learning 
gained either through formal non-transferable courses of 
study or informal learning experiences* Once admitted, as 
demonstrated in the CSU study of Time to Degree , class 
scheduling as well as access to services such as academic 
advisement, counseling, library, bookstore, and 
administrative services may be barriers to retention, 
progress and ultimate success. Situational and personal 
barriers may be experienced by all students but they are more 



prevalent among adult learners due to the diversity and 
complexity of their life roles and responsibilities. In 
addition, the long absence from the classroom environment 
often evokes in adult learners feelings of inferiority or a 
lack of self-confidence with respect to their performance in 
the role of student. University services and programs 
designed for younger, full-time students, who typically are 
involved in a variety of supportive group activities, need to 
be adapted to the adult. The adult student will have a very 
different campus life experience than a traditional age 
student. It can be one that is very alienating and isolating 
for them unless educators are willing to rearrange activities 
to make them feel that they belong and that they do matter. 
Again educators concerned with adults as learners would 
profit from reviewing personal observations or experiences to 
determine what change is needed on our campuses. A further 
question is, what activities can we undertake individually to 
bring attention to these issues? 

Once the barriers are understood, concerned faculty can 
foster a proactive process that identifies and then modifies 
policies and procedures which contribute to the inability of 
adult students to both gain access and to make reasonable 
progress towards their educational goals once admitted to the 
university. 

Both access and success for the adult student can be 
facilitated by systematically designed academic programs, 
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program planning that includes attention to support services, 
as well as the course of instruction. This process 
commences, as we have noted, with a comprehensive review of 
the characteristics of the learner population. From this 
kind of review a fairly definitive list of admission 
competencies (both required and desired) can be established. 
Adults who typically are not recent high school graduates 
should be provided options to either obtain or demonstrate, 
in an alternative manner, the desired admission competencies. 
Student services to make these options available need to be 
carefully planned and initiated. 

In addition to clearly stating required admission 
competencies, contemporary educators are coming more and more 
to recognize that there should also be an agreed upon set of 
measurable outcome competencies required for degree 
completion. These decisions regarding program outcomes along 
with the entrance competencies become a framework within 
which the course content, unit requirements, course sequence 
and other graduation requirements can be established. 

The mechanics of program delivery are determined 
depending upon the nature and location of the student body, 
the desired learning outcome and the teaching style of the 
instructor. New technologies have made it easier to serve 
non-traditional students at a distance from campuses. They 
offer flexibility and opportunities for creativity to the 
teacher of on-campus students as well. Innovative teachers 
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are finding that when instructional planning is learner 
centered activities can be structured to individualize a 
program of study to accommodate a diverse student population. 

Through the feedback gained from ongoing evaluation, 
educators who have planned programs that build upon the 
unique assets and needs of the students will find that 
periodic program adjustments can be made to enhance the 
satisfaction of both learner and teacher. Simply stated, 
teachers who use a systematic approach to program design and 
delivery, know who are the students, what they are to 
achieve, and how they will know when it has been achieved. 
It has been noted by Knowles (1980) the self -motivated adult 
learner will thrive in this kind of learning environment. To 
facilitate this approach by faculty we need to ask: What 
mechanisms exist to recognize those who already design 
courses and plan instruction that takes the diverse 
characteristics of the learner into account? What can be 
done to motivate others to assess their own teaching style 
and to recognize the impact on their students? 

Teacher Student Relationship 

It is well known that faculty, as gatekeepers to 
institutions of higher education, are ultimately responsible 
for establishing and maintaining academic standards. To this 
end it is important that they be actively involved in 
establishing the policies and practices that govern the 



institution- To successfully carry out these functions they 
need to be informed of the changing demographics of the 
student body and the implications for institutional change. 
The faculty of the California State University for example 
take pride in an ongoing quest for excellence in teaching. 
Given the nature of the present and future student body, the 
questions they must now ask themselves are, have the 
standards for defining and measuring excellence changed? And 
if so, how can the university and its faculty adapt their 
practices to these new standards? 

Faculty who individually and collectively plan and design 
academic programs in the systematic manner described-"* 
previously will know the answer to the latter question 
because the process itself provides continual opportunity for 
feedback and program modification. Feedback from ongoing 
evaluation alerts faculty to the level and quality of goal 
attainment that is occur ing. These faculty no doubt already 
have or are in the process of making changes to accommodate 
the older student. 

Beyond responsibility for institutional and departmental 
planning and oversight faculty in general seek their personal 
satisfaction from their interaction with students. The ever 
increasing age of the students who are enrolling in their 
courses is cause for them to reflect on the nature of the 
relationship. It is within the context of this relationship 
that the challenge of the adult learner becomes most evident. 



we have learned that the most consistent descriptor of an 
adult student population is their diversity. This factor 
alone makes it difficult to plan learning experiences using 
the old assumptions. These assumptions led to expectations 
that any given class was generally homogeneous with respect 
to age and experience. 

In a contemporary higher education environment it is not 
unusual to have a thirty year age span among students. Along 
with their age differences these students come to class with 
widely diverse outcome expectations for the learning 
experience. The older the students, the greater the range 
will be for their living and learning experiences. These 
life experiences in turn affect their style .and motivation 
for learning. The older student is more likely to view the 
teacher as a peer in a collaborative relationship to achieve 
their individual goals. Teachers, therefore, would do well 
to take stock of their teaching philosophy and style in 
preparation for the challenge of today's student. 

Conti (1985) has written of the process of assessing 
learning style for teachers of adults. His studies led him 
to the conclusion that teaching style affects the level of 
student achievement and that it is, therefore, important for 
faculty to comprehend their own style. He further found in 
his work that adults favor a collaborative teaching style. 
This style of teaching is process oriented and puts emphasis 
on what the learner is doing as opposed to what the teacher 



does. He defines teaching style as a set of behaviors which 
are consistent though the content may change. It is in fact 
the operational behavior of the teachers educational 
philosophy. In other words what teachers believe about 
education becomes apparent through their teaching behavior. 
In an attempt to put his findings about the relationship 
between teaching style and student achievement into 
perspective for relating to adults, Conti devised the 
Principles of Adult Learning Scale (PALS). The instrument, 
which incorporates principles that are advanced in the 
literature, can be quickly self administered and scored. He 
concludes that through an analysis of the seven factors 
covered in the test a teacher can gain a clearer 
understanding of their classroom behavior. If, as has been 
suggested by Knowles and others, the teacher is the most 
important variable in influencing the nature of the learning 
environment, then it becomes essential that faculty using 
this or some other measure take the time to examine their own 
philosophy and style. The results should be considered in 
the context of what is known about the characteristics of the 
older student who they are increasingly expected to serve. 

Asking faculty to consider their teaching style and its 
impact on student achievement will come to naught, however,, 
if the university does not make the resources available to 
assist them experiment with new modalities. They need 
opportunities to work and study with colleagues to learn the 
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magnitude of the impact adults are making on university 
enrollment and to discover together alternative instructional 
delivery methods that maintain excellence while accommodating 
to the changes brought about by a more diverse student 
population. This information calls for innovative faculty 
development programs to be made available without delay. The 
individual California State University campuses have 
initiated a variety of faculty development activities which 
are administratively endorsed by the' Chancellors Office* The 
need is to expand these efforts through systemwide 
initiatives that provide direction and resources. 

New Directions 

The Master Plan Renewed document provided in its 
recommendations the impetus to not only consolidate existing 
programs that support the adult learner but to chart new 
directions as well. The CSU Chancellor has established a 
distinguished commission on the Older and Part-Time Student 
(OPTS) to study the recommendations contained in Master Plan 
Renewed . Its charge is to review California State University 
policies , programs , and organization and then make 
recommendations to the Chancellor. These recommendations 
should include goals and a plan for achieving the goals. 
They are asked to recommend specific changes in policy, 
funding, and organization with respect to the older and part- 
time student's recruitment, access, needed support services, 
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instructional delivery and faculty development. 

Each of these areas that the California State University 
Commission on Older and Part-Time Student is being asked to 
address has been identified in the foregoing discussion* 
They are relevant to all of higher education as it copes with 
the challenge posed by the large number of adults returning 
to school for advanced degrees. 

Morris Keeton, President of the Council on Adult and 
Experiential Learning (CAEL), alerts us that the world of 
work with its ever growing need for educated employees has 
precipitated an altered relationship between higher education 
and the students it serves* He has noted that in the past 
most students were a one time client of the university going 
straight through from entry to graduation. That relationship 
has changed for many students to one of multiple contacts 
with higher education throughout their life span. National 
and some local demographics pertaining to adults returning to 
school have been referred to that support his belief. It has 
been shown that one public institution in California has 
accepted the mandate to look for innovative ways to affect . 
institutional and faculty change. Change that will provide 
appropriate educational programs for the present day student 
population which has emerged as a result of very real social 
forces. It can only be hoped that this same process is going 
on in numerous other universities throughout the country. 
The challenge to all educators is to personally engage in 
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activities to ensure that it will. 
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